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IN CENTRAL INDIA- 











s F hunting in the Canadian forests is almost the most 
conservative form of modern sport,” writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ the methods of Indian shooting can claim to 

be almost as well established, and as little changed. If you care 

to pass from ‘Our Lady of the Snows’ and the broad St. 

Lawrence, as shown in your recent illustrations of ‘Camp Fires 

in Canada,’ to the northern border of the Nizim’s dominions and 

the jungles by the Pain Gunga River, you will find that the form 
and method of the day’s sport when the sahib is out shooting 
tigers, bison, or bear, have not greatly changed since the days 
described in that best of old Indian sporting novels, the ‘Old 
Forest Ranger.’ The whole setting of the sport is unchanged, 
for it is pursued in the jungle districts, the land of wood, water. 
and wild animals, where the very spirit of the ‘brooding East’ 
dwells the same for ever, unmoved by the railways and rattle of 
the plains and great cities of India. There the jungle villages and 
villagers have remained, and still continue as they have done for 
untold centuries the life of their fathers—worshipping strange gods, 
wood spirits, fever fiends, and many godlings never heard of in 





AN INDIAN SHOOTiNG CAMP. 


Hindu mythology, and propitiating the deities that preside over 
every plague and trouble of the jungle-folk’s life. They would 
infinitely prefer to let a wolf carry off their babies than to kill 
one, for that would bring ill-luck, while babies are doubtful 
blessings; and yet if the sahib will only come and give them 
three annas a day and double pay for a kill, they will beat the 
jungle day after day with the utmost pluck and perseverance in 
the hope of killing my lord the tiger.” 

The Inpian SHootinG Camp has changed in one respect 
only. It is far less luxurious than it was. This is in part due 
to fashion ; for to be workmanlike and plain may be the fashion 
of one age, just as luxury and a certain magnificence are of 
another. Plainness happens to be in fashion just now, and has 
extended to the Indian shooting camp; but there is no doubt 


that-a sense of economy has something to do with the reduction - 


of the camp following and the all-round decrease of sumptuous- 
ness. A butler, a cook, and a third servant to make himself 
_ generally useful, and two horses to ride, sounds rather luxurious 


as the retinue of a single sportsman; but it does not amount 
to much in India, where even a private soldier has his native 
domestic. On the contrary, it means that things are going to be 
done in very different fashion to the way in which our sumptuous 
grandfathers went into camp, in days when a young officer of 
twenty held three or four lucrative posts, and was already 
laying the foundations of a fortune. To begin with, the paon 
was in those days a magnificent person. With broad silver- 
clasped belt and badge bearing his master’s crest, he acted as 
courier, and impressed on the head men of the villages the 
importance of the sahib, his open-handed benevolence, and the 
terrors of his wrath when supplies were not forthcoming. Many 
horses, many servants, and a baticrie de cuisine of the most ample 
quality made part of the expedition. When the party was 
numerous, dinner was a social function, carried out in due 
solemnity, with a retinue of servants in snowy white and scarlet 
sashes, a long menu, iced champagne, and all ‘“‘ appointments” as 
good asin Calcutta. Now one double Caubul tent for each person, 
dinners under a shady tree, and a single Rowtie tent for the 
servants satisfy the sahibs, who 
are none the less welcome 
among the villagers if they come 
withasmallretinue. Our illus- 
tration shows such acamp. In 
its simplicity and the duplica- 
tion of each article for the two 
sportsmen it rather suggests 
the ‘‘stores.”” The big trees 
belorz to old India; but the 
two Caubul tents and furniture 
might have been photographed 
at Bisley. Each containsa good 
comfortable bed on the right, 
7ft. by 4ft.,and made of webbing 
fastened to a strong frame. In 
this a thick stuffed cotton-down 
quilt is laid, the most handy 
and comfortable bed-clothes for 
camping out in India. The 
camp is just ready for the sahibs’ 
bath when they return. Here 
the ‘“‘stores” are in evidence 
once more, for in front of each is 
an uncompromising zinc bath, 
and by the side of the bath the 
collapsible washhand - stand, 
with its tin basin on the top, and 
bright tin pail on the second 
story. Pray compare with 
these the — melon - shaped, 
earthenware ‘ lota”’ or water- 
pot, the Eastern equivalent for 
atin pail, which stands under 
the tree by the servants’ tent on the right. Their equipment 
and personal luggage is still untouched by the “stores,” or 
by any other source of improvement since the days of Akbar or 
Aurungzebe. And where are the sahibs, the owners of the 
tents and tubs? At this moment they deem themselves almost 
the luckiest pair of Englishmen on the borders of the Nizam’s 
dominions, certainly the most highly favoured on the banks of 
the Pain Gunga River. For in their first day’s sport in the 
jungle they have bagged a bear, a tigress, and, incidentally, an 
animal very seldom. killed by Indian sportsmen, but famous 
in jungle story, and made still more famous in England by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling—one of the “red dogs” or dhole, the 
wild jungle hounds of India. Mr. Kipling makes the “ red dogs ” 
the real lords of the jungle, fearless, remorseless, tireless, whose 
invading pack was destroyed in the end, not by the other beasts, 
but by rashly awakening “the clotted millions of the sleeping 
bees,” the ‘little people of the rocks,” as the jungle tribes 
respectfully call them, and perishing by their stings, This 
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“red dog” was one of four, which trotted leisurely across the 
path in the usual fearless fashion, and was killed by a shot in 
the throat. It was a bitch, reddish in colour, with long legs, 
prick ears, and a short bushy tail. ‘ Jungli kootta”’ is the native 
name in this district ; but it is known under various names, such 
as ‘dhole” and “hunting dog,” in every heavily wooded district 
of India, from the Himalayas to the southernmost peninsula, 
and also in the Assam Hills. The bear fell a victim to his own 
irregular habits. He was “ going home.” This sounds an innc- 
cent and even meritorious employment, but in this as in other 
things ‘circumstances alter cases.”” Much depends upon the 
time—the ‘‘ when,” as well as the ‘“‘how”’ and the ‘ where.” 
‘‘ He was not up early,” said the father to his son, who objected 
that the worm was a fool for being up before the early bird— 
“he was going home.” Therein lay a world of meaning; this 
bear, like the early worm, had been making a night of it, and 
had stayed out so long eating fruit under and in a particularly 
nice kind of tree in the jungle that he only began to move off 
when he heard the party making their way to a ravine some two 
miles distant, where the bear had a permanent dwelling, and a 
tiger or tigress, for accounts of its sex differed, had temporary 
lodgings. As it was shuffling home it was shot at sight crossing 
a nullah. 

The beat for the tigress, for such it proved to be, resulted 
rather happily. The ravine in which she lay hardly deserved 
the name, being really’a kind of water-course, worn by winter 
rains in the side of a gentle wooded slope. Here and there the 
rock below the soil showed, and in its clefts and cracks both 
bear and leopard were known to harbour. But the thickets 
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SHOT IN THE OPEN. 


were mainly of thin bamboo, set under lofty trees. There was 
nothing very holding, and it was probable that the tiger would 
slip out at one end when the beaters entered at the other. 
Towards the lower part of the nullah the trees grew closer, but 
there was enough open space between them for a single gun to 
command 4oyds. on either side. The two guns were, therefore, 
stationed at the lower end, and the men, a fine bold set of 
well-fed. well-set-up fellows, went round and drove it from the 
op, a distance of nearly halfa mile. They had been told 
not to make much noise, as the cover was so light In- 
terpreting this to mean ‘‘no noise whatever,” they slipped 
so very quietly through the jungle that one man almost 
trod on a three-parts grown bear in some rough rocky 
ground. Both were horribly frightened. The man 
shouted “ bagh! bagh!”’ (tigers) at the top of his voice, and 
the bear uttered a series of extraordinary moaning roars, 
and gave chase to him for a few yards, when it suddenly 
turned round and made off into a kind of natural tunnel 
near. 

The noise and excitement disturbed the tigress, 
who came trotting down the shallow gully, her head up 
and tail down, stopping every now and then to listen to 
the noise behind her. In the thin jungle she offered an 
admirable shot to the right hand gun, who dropped her 
stone dead at about 30yds. Our illustration gives a very 
realistic view of what the body of a tiger in situ looks 
like, when the muscles have stiffened in the rigidity of 
death, and have not been relaxed by the rapid change of 
tissue induced by the Indian climate. The paleness 
of the stripes, where the sun.shines on them, on the 
tiger’s shoulder should be noted, and their harmony with 
the upright grass stems or dwarf bamboos, and other 
foliage of the Indian jungle, shown as they are in this 
photograph, in proper relation to one another. The 
beaters are a fine set of men, with strong arms and 
broad shoulders, not a little raised in their own good 
opinion by the success of the drive, and happy in the 
thought of the double pay which they are entitled to for 
their aid in bringing the tiger to bay. 


SETTERS AT SCHOOL. 7 


ITHOUT a doubt the essential spirit of sportsman- 

chip is hereditary. The best book that ever was 

written on the training of sporting dogs for work im 

the heather or in the stubbles came from the pen of the late 
Major-General Hutchinson. So practical and sound in principie 
Was it, that it secured the frank ad immediate approval of 
that ‘‘ Emperor of sportsmen,” Colonel Hawker; and several 
gentlemen who had never tried their hands, or rather their minds, 
at dog-training before, testified to the author that they had 
attained great success by following his precepts. So pleasant 
and leisurely was the literary tcne of the book that it reached its 
fourth edition in 1855, and is still selling. ’Twere no bad thing, 
however, if yet another edition were published, and no better 
editor could be found than the brilliant writer and accomplished 
all-round sportsman, Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, the son of the 
original author, who is equally at home on the stubble, on the 
heather, on the green—be it putting green or billiard table— 
and at the river-side. For the moment, however, General 


‘Hutchinson’s work serves me, not only as a text-book, but also 


as an ideal and an excus,. It is delightfully and artistically and 
Systematically unsystematic. Anxious to amuse and to teach, 
fully convinced that the hope of reward is no less stimulating to 
the pupil, be he dog or man, than the fear of punishment, he 
does not hesitate to emphasise by repetition the fundamental 
tules of dog-training, but he never wearies the reader, because 


he makes a practice of relieving the course of the lesson by 
quaint and delightful anecdotes pertinent to the matter in hand, 
With his example in mind, it is therefore right to return to the 
education of setters with the warning that no man or woman 
can train a dog to perfection without exercising the greatest 
possible patience, or without following the absolute principles of 
justice. Study the individual characters of your dogs, define 
once for all in your own mind the methods upon which you 
desire that they should work, and take infinite pains that they 
should understand the difference between right and wrong in the 
field Your dogs, if they have been your companions, will have 
come to regard you as omnipotent, all-seeing, kind, and the very 
embodiment of justice. They will be, for the most part, quick to 
learn and to appreciate your meaning ; nothing but injustice— 
that is to say punishment for faults that the dog did not know to 
be faults ; or carelessness, that is to say omission to notice wilful 
misconduct—will disabuse their ‘minds of this highly praiseworthy 
feeling. 

As to the proper season for training setters in the open— 
they will, of course, have learned much befcre they are taken 
into the field for any other purposes than those of exercise—the 
differences of opinion are apparent rather than real. In practice, 
the early months of spring are usually devoted to training, and 
they have their advantages as well as their disadvantages; the 
principal of the latter being that there is a prejudice, to say 
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nothing of a law, against put- 
ting the finishing touches to 
the education of dogs by killing 
birds over them during the 
breeding season. Early autumn 
would be the ileal time, if men 
were contented to sacrifice a 
good deal of the shooting season 
and to lose a great many 
chances of sport for the sake 
of producing perfect dogs. But 
the balance of convenience is 
in favour of the spring season, 
und I shall assume that in 
countries where the beautiful 
practice of shooting over dogs 
survives, the process of educa- 
tion is now in full swing. Let 
us consider, therefore, what the 
primary object of the trainer 
must be. Surely it is to 
educate his charges in such 
fashion that, due regard being 
paid to the character of the 
country in which it is likely 
their working years will be 
spent, they shall help the 
sportsman by finding as much 
game as possible, and in such 
a manner that the greater part, 
at any rate, of the game found 
shall be flushed within easy 
range of the gun. Now the 
greatest enemy to good sport 
is noise, and the worst kind of 
noise is that which is made by the human voice. Nothing scares 
game so thoroughly as the human voice. I have stood over a 
woodcock or a crouching pheasant, I have seen the first-named 
bird remain motionless even after the beater’s stick had tapped 
the very holly tree under which it lay, but at the first move 
ment of lips and tongue pheasant or woodcock or whatever it 
might be has been startled and has taken to flight. Therefore, 
particularly as the season advances and birds become wild, in 
proportion to the silence of your method of working your dogs 
will be the growth of the bag. 

Shouting, especially of promiscuous abuse, loud whistling, 
every unnecessary noise, are not only abominations in themselves, 
but also destructive to the day’s sport, and a keeper who 
dragoons his dogs in stentorian tones, for all the world like a 
drill-sergeant, ought to be a drill-sergeant, or a showman, or an 
auctioneer, or a crier, or anything except a keeper. If you train 
dogs quietly they can be worked quietly; if they are trained 
noisily they must be worked noisily, and it were better than that 
to leave them at home. Nor is there any difficulty in educating 
on the quiet system, for that is the method which dog nature 
expects. Your puppy, if he has been your humble associate, is 
always looking to you for guidance, which may be given by 
motion of the hand or arm. He is always trying to catch your 
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eye. You, on your part, should be constantly on the watch lest 
he should make this attempt in vain.. By the eye and the 
motion of the hand and arm alone can systematic ranging be 
taught. Shouting, which is mostly quite unintelligible to the 
dog, has no other effect than to terrify him and the birds. 
Moreover, you may learn much by watching the dogs themselves 
.as they range. They “say” nothing; they do not utter a sound 
all day ; their every thought and sensation is indicated by a sign. 
Be well assured that by signs also can you communicate most 
effectually your desires to them. 

In a former article, mention has been made of the mimetic 
instincts of the young dog and of the value, for purposes of 
training, of bringing out an old and steady dog to act as an 
example of sportsmanlike life. Opinions differ as to the period 
in the education of a dog at which the example should be 
introduced. Some say that it should be done early, others that 
it should be one of the last touches. The right view is that, if 
the fundamental principles of dog-training are kept steadily in 
mind and acted upon consistently, the particular moment at 
which this lesson or that is instilled matters very little. The 
principle is the important thing, the order of details is minor. 
In the use of the old dog as a teacher, however, there is a 
danger, arising from excess only, to be kept in memory. It is 
desirable that the young dog 
shouid learn the methods of him 
that is old, that the apprentice 
should copy the journeyman. 
But it is not by any means to 
be wished that youth should 
rely upon age to the extent of 
subordinating its own inde- 
pendent judgment. By no 
means should the learner be 
kept with the model dog so 
long, or taken out with him so 
often, as to become his servile 
follower. He may learn from 
example the tricks of the trade, 
but he must not be permitted 
to assume the part of an 
admiring spectator. It follows 
that a great part of the educa- 
tion of the young setter or 
pointer must be given to him 
when he is alone and, except 
for guidance from his master, 
has nothing to rely upon save 
his own’ nose and his own 
powers of ranging.° It is at 
this point, as well as with 
regard to excessive punish- 
ment, that the best trainers 
among private gentlemen are 
Copyright. most diametrically opposed to 
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the practice of many profes- 
sional breakers of dogs. The 
gentleman pins his faith to 
individual attention to each 
dog; the professional, com- 
pelled in large measure by 
the exigencies of his position, 
endeavours to instruct whole 
classes. But one does not 
shoot over brigades of dogs, 
and the gentleman’s method, 
when it can be pursued with 
care and _ patience, is un- 
doubtedly productive of the 
best results. 

Throughout these obser- 
vations I have followed the 
principle of saying little of the 
cure of special faults; and the 
omission has been deliberate. 
So long as the young dog 
obtains from his master that 
guidance by look and gesture 
that he is entitled to expect, 
he is not likely to break fence 
or to potter round fences; but 
when once a dog has acquired 
the last-named fault it is almost C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
ineradicable. Moreover, in a 
much enclosed country it is, apart from all question of rabbits, 
a very natural fault. The truth of the matter is, that 
where the wind sweeps in from the sea, and banks are 
warm and snug, birds lie in fences more often than not, 
and if you want to take toll of them late in the season the fences 
must not be neglected. For the dog who runs into birds 
deliberately when he knows they are there, or will not down- 
charge, there is but one cure—the lash laid on judicially, with a 
few words of earnest reproof. But, before whipping a dog for 
running in, and in order that he may understand why he is 
punished, take him back to the place where he ought to have 
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It was a bad 


season, a cruel season NN 
for the poor. Men went 
about saying to one 
another that it was a hard winter. The papers were full of reports 
of abnormal frosts, of tremendous falls of snow, of ice-bound rivers 
and trains delayed. There were deaths from cold. The starving 
died off like flies, under hedges, by roadsides, in the fireless attics 
of towns. Comfortable and well to do persons talked vigorously 
of the delights of an old-fashioned Christmas. The doctors had 
many patients. Among them Maurice was very busy. His 
talent had monopolised Brayfield, and his time was incessantly 
occupied. He scarcely noticed Christmas. For even on that 
day he was full of work. Several people managed to be very ill 
among the plum-puddings. The year died and was buried. The 
New Year dawned, and still the evil weather continued. In 
early January, Maurice came down one morning to find by his 
plate a letter, written in a hand of old age, straggling and 
complicated. It proved to be from Mrs. Whitehead, Lily’s old 
nurse. And it contained that summons of which Lily had 
spoken in her long ago letter to her husband. Lily was ill, and 
wished to see Maurice at once. The letter, though involved, was 
urgent. 

Maurice laid it down. There was a date on it, but no name 
ofa house. By the date, Maurice saw that the letter had been 
delayed in transit. Blizzards, snowstorms, had been responsible 
for many such delays. He got up from the table. At that 
moment there was no hesitation in his mind. He would go to 
Lily at once, as fast as rail could carry him. Ina few moments 
his luggage was packed. Within an hour he was on his way to 
the station. He stopped the carriage at the Rectory and asked 
to see the Canon for a moment. The servant, looking reproach- 
ful, told him her master had started three days before to see 
Miss Lily, who was ill. 

“‘Miss Lily,” Maurice said. ‘“ You mean Mrs. Dale. Iam 


ec: 4 way to see her too, What. is the matter? They do not 
ell me.” 
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pointed. For careless flushing of birds the master is often to 
blame. 

Remember always that the scent to which you should 
aim to bring your dog is the body scent, not the foot scent, of the 
birds. That scent travels with the wind, and no matter how 
much extra trouble may be involved, dogs must always be 
worked so that the wind favours them. This may seem an 
injunction of the obvious; but experience shows that it is too 
often neglected. Of the wonders which may be worked in the 
way of refinement of training I hope to give some account in a 
concluding article. CANICULUS. 
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“T don’t know, sir,” 
the servant said, softening 
a little on learning that 
Maurice was going North to 
his wife. 

Maurice drove on to the station. In all his after life 
he never could forget his white journey. It seemed to him 
as if Nature gathered herself together to delay him, to turn 
him from his purpose of obeying the summons of Lily. Even 
the line from Brayfield to London was blocked, and when 
at length Maurice reached London he found the great city 
staggering under a burden of snow that rendered its features 
unrecognisable. All traffic was practically suspended. He 
missed train after train, and when he drove at last into Euston 
Station and expressed his intention of going North by the night 
mail, the porter shook his head and drew a terrible picture of that 
arctic region. 

‘“* Most of the lines are blocked, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ or will be. 
It’s a-coming on for more snow.” 

‘‘] can’t help that,’ Maurice said. ‘‘] must go. Label 
my luggage.” 

The train was due to start at midnight. Maurice had a 
lonely dinner at the station hotel. While he ate in the gaily- 
lighted coffee-room he thought of Lily and of his coming journey. 
The influence of the weather had surrounded it with a curious 
romance such as English travel seldom affords. Maurice was 
very susceptible to the mental atmosphere engendered by outward 
circumstances, and yielded more readily than the average man to 
the wayward promptings of the fateful spirit that nestles some- 
where in almost every intellect. He began to regard this white 
journey to the ice-bound and rugged North with something of a 
child’s wide-eyed, half-delighted, half-alarmed anticipation. He 
thought of the darkness, of the dangers by the way, of the multi. 
tudes of lonely, snow-wreathed miles the train would have to 
cover, of the increasing cold as they went higher and higher up 
the land, of the early dawn over fells and stone walls, of the 
grey light on the grey sea. Then he listened to the strangely 
muffled roar of a London hoarse with cold. And he shivered 
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and had feelings of a man bound on some tremendous and novel 
quest. As he came out of the hotel the wintry air met him and 
embraced him. He entered the station, dull and sinister in the 
night, with its- haggard gas lamps and arches yawning to the 
snow. There were few passengers, and they looked anxious. 
The train drew in. Maurice had his carriage to himself. The 
porter wished him xvod luck on his journey, with the voice and 
manner of one clearly foreseeing imminent disaster and death. 
The whistle sounded, and the train glided, a long black and 
orange snake, into the white wonder of the clouded night. 
Snow beat upon the windows, encrusted with the filagree work 
of frost, and as the speed of the train increased the carriage 
filled with the persistent music of an intense and sustained 
activity. This music and the thoughts of Maurice fought against 
sleep. He leaned back with open eyes and listened to the song 
of the train. Its monotony was like the monotony of an irritable 
man, he thought, always angry, always expressing his anger. 
Beneath bridges, in tunnels, the anger was dashed with ripples 
of fury, with spurts of brutalising passion. And then the normal 
current of dull temper flowed on again as before. Maurice 
wished that the windows were not merely thick white blinds 
completely shutting out the night. He longed to see the storm 
in which they fled towards greater storms, the country which 
they spurned as they sprang northwards. Northwards! And 
to that valley ! 

His thoughts went to his old life alone there, to the coming 
into it of the haunting voice, to his terror, his struggle, his 
flight southward. He had never thought to return there. Yet 
now he fled towards that place of memories, calm, sane, cleansed 
of persecution, with his mind fortified, and his heart steadily 
and calmly beating, unshaken by the agonies of old. Was he 
the same man? It seemed almost impossible. And now Maurice 
said to himself again that perhaps after all the cry of the child 
had been imagination, a symptom of illness in him from which 
he had—perhaps even through some obscure physical change— 
recovered completely. Yet Lily had believed in the cry and 
believed in the unquiet spirit behind it. But women are 
romantic, credulous 

The train rocked in a rapture of motion. Maurice drew his 
rugs more closely round him. With the advance of night the 
cold grew more deadly. 

Towards morning the pace of the train incessantly decreased. 
Huge masses of snow had drifted upon the line, for a rising wind 
drove it together under hedgerows and walls until, expanding 
upon the track, it impeded the progress of the engines. Maurice 
let down a window and peered out. He saw only snow, stationary 
or floating, at rest in shadowy heaps that fled back in the dark- 
ness, or falling in a veil before his eyes. It seemed to him now 
as if a hand were stretched out to stay his impetuous advance to 
Lily. The train went slower and slower. At last, towards 
morning, it stopped. A long and distracted whistling pierced 
the air. There was a jerk, a movement forward, then another 
stoppage. They were snowed up in the middle of a desolate 
stretch of country, with a blizzard raging round them. 

How many hours passe before they were released Maurice 
never knew. He lay wrapped up to the eyes, numbed and 
pissive of body, but mentally travelling with an extraordinary 
rapidity. At first he was in the valley. He saw it, as he had 
seen it in old days, in snow, its river ice-bound, its waterfall 
arrested in the midst of an army of crystal spears. White 
mountains rose round it to a low sky, curved, like a bosom, in 
grey cloud shapes. The air was sharp and silent, clearer than 
southern air, a thing that seemed to hold itself alert in its 
narrow prison on the edge of solitude. He heard the bark of a 
dog on the hills in search of the starving sheep. 

Then he came to one of those new houses of which the 
Canon had spoken, and in it he found Lily. She was pale, but 
he scarcely noticed that, engrossed in the strangeness of finding 
her there, for in the South he had never fully realised Lily at 
home in the valley, walking on the desolate narrow roads by 
day, sleeping in the shadow of the hills by night. Now he 
began to realise her there. Where would the house be? Near 
End Cottage, perhaps in sight of the garden to which he had 
stolen on that evil night to listen for the voice of a bird! 

After many hours the train was dug out of the snow, and 
sped forward again in daylight. Maurice slept a little, but 
uneasily. And now, when he was awake, he began to be filled 
with an unreasonable apprehension, for which he accounted by 
taking stock of the low temperature of his body, and of the loss 
of vitality occasioned by want of food and rest. He was seized 
with fear as he came up into the North and saw vaguely the 
moors around him, the snowy waves where the white woods 
rippled up the flanks of the white hills. He began to realise 
again his former condition when his life was full of the lamenta- 
tion of the child. He began to feel as if he drew near to that 
Jamentation once more. Perhaps the little sorrowful spirit had 
only deserted him to return to the valley in which it first greeted 
him, Perhaps it would come again to him there. He might 
hear a cry from the garden of the cottage as he hastened past. 
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He shuddered and cursed his wild fancies. But they stayed 
with him through all the rest of the journey, through all the 
delays and periods of numb patience. And they increased upon 
him. When at last he reached the dreary station by the flat 
sand-banks, at which he changed into the valley train, he was 
pale and careworn, and full of alarm. 

Very slowly the tiny train crawled up io the heart of the 
hills as the darkness of the second night came down. Maurice 
was the only passenger in it. He felt like one alone in a lonely 
world, fearing inhabitants unseen, but whose distant presence he 
was aware of. Could Lily indeed be here, beyond him in this 
desolation? It seemed impossible. But the child might be 
here, wandering, a lost spirit, in this unutterable winter. That 
would not be strange to him. And his soul grew colder than his 
body. He could see nothing from the window, but occasionally 
he heard the dry tapping of twigs upon the glass as the train 
crept among the leafless woods. And this tapping seemed to 
him to be the tiny fingers of the child, feebly endeavouring to 
attract his attention. He shrank away from the window to the 
centre of the carriage. 

At the last station in the valley the train stopped. Maurice 
got out into the darkness, and asked the guard the name of the 
house in which Mrs. Dale lived. 

‘“Mrs. Dale,” he said, in the broad Cumberland dialect. 
“Oh, she bides at End Cottage.” 

Maurice stared at his rugged face peering above the round 
lamp which he held. 

“End Cottage? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. The poor lady took it on a six months’ lease, 
but I hear she’s—-—” 

But Maurice had turned away with a muttered— 

‘*« 1’ send up for the luggage.” 

He stumbled out into the white lane and through the little 
village. One or two lads, roughly dressed and sprinkled with 
snowflakes, eyed him from the shelter of the inn-porch. As he 
moved past them he heard their muttered comments. He left 
the houses behind, and found himself among snow-laden trees. 
Iend Cottage was hidden in this narrow wood, which was gener- 
ally full of the sound of the waterfall. 

Now the waterfall was silent, motionless, a dead thing in a 
rocky grave. Maurice saw a faint and misty light among the 
bare trees. It came from his old home, and now his hand 
touched the white garden gate, prickly with ice. He pushed it 
open and stole up the path till he reached the little porch of the 
cottage. As he stood there his heart beat hard and his breath 
fluttered in his throat. It seemed to him that there must be 
some strange and terrible meaning in Lily’s presence here. 
With a shaking hand he pulled at the bell. He waited. No 
one came. He heard no step. The silence was dense, even 
appalling. After a long pause he turned the handle of the door, 
opened it, and stood on the threshold of the cottage. Instead of 
entering at once, he waited, listening for any sound of life within 
the house, for the voices or footsteps of those inhabiting it. 

Just so had he waited on a summer night long ago, with the 
moon behind him and leaf-laden trees. He listened and, after a 
moment of profound stillness, he heard—as he had heard in that 
very place so long ago—the faint cry of a child. It came from 
within the house, clear and distinct, though frail and feeble. 

Involuntarily Maurice moved a step backward into the 
snow. Horror overwhelmed him. The dead child was here 
then, with Lily, in his old abode. The spirit was not laid to 
rest. It had only deserted him for a while to greet him again 
here, to take up again here its eternal persecution; and this 
resurrection appalled and unmanned him more than all the 
persistent haunting of the past. He was dashed from confidence 
to despair. The little cry paralysed him, and he leaned against 
the wall of the porch almost like a dying man. 

And again he heard the cry of the child. 

How live and how real it was. Maurice remembered that 
he had said to himself that the cry was a phantasy of the brain, 
or, perhaps, even an imaginary sound vibrating from an afflicted 
body. And now his intellect denied such a supposition; the cry 
came from a thing that lived, although it lived in another world. 
It seemed to summon him with a strange insistence. Against 
his will, and walking slowly as one in a trance, he moved forward 
up the narrow stairway till he reached the room that had been 
his old bedroom. 

The cry came surely from within that room. The dead 
child was shut in there. Yes; never before had Maurice been 
able to locate the cry precisely. Now he could locate it. With 
shaking fingers he grasped the handle of the door. He stood in 
a faint illumination, and the cry of the child came louder to his ears. 
But there mingled with it another cry, faint yet thrilling with joy. 

‘** Maurice!” : 

He looked and saw Lily, white asa flower. She was propped 
on pillows, and stretching out her thin girl’s arms, she held 
feebly towards Maurice a tiny baby. 

‘* Maurice—it is the child!” she whispered. 

‘“‘ The child!” he repeated hoarsely. 
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For an instant he believed that his fate was sealed, that the 
spirit, which for so long had pursued him with its lamenting, 
now manifested its actual presence to his eyes. Then, ina flash, 
the truth came upon him. He fell upon his knees by the bed- 
side and put out his arms for the child. He held it. He felt its 
soft breath against his cheek. A cooing murmur as if of tiny 
happiness came from its parted lips. It turned its little face, 
flushed like a rose, against the breast of Maurice, and nestled to 
sleep upon his heart. 

And Lily’s hand touched him. 

‘*] thought you would not come in time,” she said, as the 
nurse, at a sign from her, stole softly from the room. 

‘In time?” 

‘« To see me before 

“ Lily!” he cried. 

‘Hush! The child! Listen, dear. If I die, take the 
child. It is your dead child, I think, come to life through me. 
Yes, yes, it is the little child that has cried for love so long. 
Redeem your cruelty, oh, Maurice, redeem it to your child. Give 
it your love. Give it your life. Give it——” 

‘“‘Lily!”? he said again. And there were tears on his cheeks. 

‘*T gave myself to you for this, Maurice. I was waiting for 
this. Do you understand me now? You scarcely loved me, 
Maurice. But I loved you. Let me think—in dying—that I 
have brought you peace at last.” 

He could not speak. The mystery of woman, the mystery 
of child was too near tohim. Awe came upon him and the terror 
of his own unworthiness, rewarded—or punished, which was it ? 

—by such compassion, such self-sacrifice. 

“When I left you,” Lily murmured, and her voice sounded 
thin and tired, “the spirit of the child came with me. 1, too, 
have heard its dead voice in the night, crying for its salvation, 
for its relief from agony. Night after night I have heard it. 





they say, you know, that——” 
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But, Maurice, you cannot hear it now. You will never hear it 
again—unless—unless——” 

She fixed her eyes on him. They were growing dim. 

‘*God has given the dead to you again through me,” she 
faltered, “‘ that you—may—redeem—redeem your—sin.” 

She moved, and leaned against him, as if she would gather him 
and the sleeping child into her embrace. But she could not. She 
slipped back softly, almost like a snowflake that falls and is gone. 


Maurice Dale and his daughter live together, and the name 
of the learned doctor is great in the land. But almost as notorious 
as the fame of the doctor’s scientific attainments is the fame of 
his unceasing devotion to his child. Some say he loves her so 
passionately for her dead mother’s sake, her mother who died in 
bearing her. Some say that indeed the child is irresistible in 
beauty and in sweetness of disposition. but not one of the many 
patients who throng the grave doctor’s consulting-room knows 
that he has a secret. Not one suspects that deep in his heart 
Maurice Dale clings to a strange belief, that he has a faith in 
miracles, that he looks upon his daughter as upon one risen, like 
Lazarus, from the grave, come back to him from the dust and 
from beyond the Gates of Death. 

Ah, that cry of the little child! It is silent now. It is 
stilled for ever. But Maurice believes that, could any devil 
tempt him, even for one moment, to be cruel to his little daughter, 
he would hear it again. Again it would lament in the darkness. 
Again it would fill the silence with its despair. And he would 
hear his white Lily stirring in her grave, waked from her 
sacrificial sleep, moved in her heavenly calm, aware of the 
earthly memories that surely pass, as pale and shadowy pilgrims, 
even through the unbreathing wonder of that quiet land where 
all things are forgotten. 

[THE END.] 


POPULAR ORCHIDS. 


as we related in CouNTRY LIFE of December 18th last, its many 

members are found in almost every quarter of the ylobe—in the rich 
tropical jungles, by the snow line on mountain heights, and in our lush English 
meadows. We gave in the issue referred to an account of Mr. Sander’s nursery 
at St. Albans, that great home for the flower, and told readers, too, something 
of the trials that beset the collector in foreign lands. On the present occasion 
we will write of the family from a more practical standpoint, and assist intending 
cultivators as far as is possible in a small space. 

As Orchids are so thoroughly cosmopolitan in distribution, it naturally 
follows, of course, that one set treatment will not suffice for the family generally. 
We have, therefore, decided in the present article to refer particularly to the 
genera illustrated, and on another occasion other groups of the family will be 
dealt with in a similar way. 

The Cattleyas form, perhaps, the most gorgeous of the family. They are 
usually in force at such exhibitions as that of the Royal Ioriicultural Society in 
the Temple Gardens, where the gloriously-coloured flowers are conspicuous even 
amongst a host of other kinds resplendent in their varied hues. The reason is 
that Cattleya flowers are very large, and hence in strong de*and for costly 
decorations of all forms 
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Pot culture suits the family better than growing the plants on tree stems, 
although in their native haunts Cattleyas are found high up on the jungle trees, 
where their flowers seem like big gaudy butterflies. There are, of course, 
exceptions, and one will at once occur to those readers of CouNnTRY Lire that 
know the family, and that is the Mexican tulip (Cattleya citrina), which should 
always be grown on a block of wood, and needs less warmth than the family 
generally. Fasten the plant upon the block with its leaves downwards, as in no 
other position is it a success. When in its native land it seeks the under side of 
the tree branches, the big yellow, tulip-like flowers scenting the air with a spicy 
fragrance. Place the plant near the glass, as an abundance of light is essent.al, 
and with such Orchids as the Odontoglossums. With careful treatment, flowers 
should reward the grower during the summer months. 

The majority of Cattleyas, however, require much artificial warmth, and, 
where possible, give them a separate house, such as is allotted to them in many 
of our large gardens. Ample drainage is necessary in the pots, which for about 
half their depth should be filled with broken crocks; over these moss, to prevent 
the finer parts of the soil choking up the drainage, and then fill up with good 
fibrous peat. An important point is to raise the plant well above the pot, as 
anything approaching stagnation about the roots is productive of many troubles, 
Orchid culture is not easy, and writers who affirm otherwise can possess little 
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knowledge of the requirements of such 
groups of the family as that compzris- 
Watering, for 
instance, requires skill, and if too 


ing the Cattleyas. 


much continued over any length of 
time will prove disastrous. During 
the growing season a liberal quantity 
is required, but the grower must exer- 
cise discretion, a remark which applies 
to the family in yeneral, whether 
hardy Orchids in pots or the species 
that one would suppose from their 
native haunts to need the treatment 
due almost to an aquatic. When the 
soil remains moist in the pot no water 
is required, but during the growing 
period damp down the floors and 
between the pots on the stages to 
engender a moist atmosphere.  Cat- 
tleyas enjoy a long season of rest, 
when little water is required, sufficient 
merely to prevent the bulbs shrivelling. 

Very similar management will 
ensure success with the allied Laelias, 
to us a more charming group even 
than the richly-hued Cattleyas. The 
Lzlias have flowers of beautiful colour- 
ing, and, if smaller individually, are 
poised upon slender stems, which 
impart to them characteristic grace. 
In full beauty during the winter is 
that queen of Orchids, L. anceps, of 
which there is a host of forms fas- 
cinating in their range of colours, from 
the white of Alba to the splendid 
Sanderiana and Schreederiana. But 
we might, of course, write many 
columns concerning this group alone, and tell our readers of the charm of L. albida, 
L. autumnalis, L. elegans, L. grandis tenebrosa, L. purpurata and its many 
forms, and L. superbiens, but our readers must ask individually concerning 
certain kinds, as it is impossible within the scope of a single article to 
deal exhaustively with this great family. L. Perrini, which 1s illustrated, is a 
charming Brazilian Orchid, with neat flowers of rich colours and distinct form. 

Of recent years, thanks to the energy and intelligence of the hybridist, we 
have a glorious series of crosses between Lzlias and Cattleyas, which are known 
as Lelio-Cattleyas. One of these we are pleased to be able to illustrate. This 
illustration is reproduced from a photograph of a specimen in Mr. Sander’s 
nursery at St. Albans, and is the result of crossing Lelia purpurata Williamsi 
with Cattleya Loddigesi. Many of our choicest and most precious Orchids are 
not natural forms, but hybrids, in which one gets the characteristics of two 
parents famed for beauty. 

Another Orchid represented is Cattleya labiata, which is responsib!e for 
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VARS, 
much recent enthusiasm evinced in the family. C. labiata produces its richly- 
coloured flowers in the autumn, when Orchid houses are not so brilliant as in 
the early summer days The plant is fortunately not difficult to manage, and a 
few specimens bring sunshine to the dreariest house. 

Another illustration is that ef Miltonia Moreliana, which has bold flowers 
of peculiar colouring, the sepals and petals, as the side ‘* parts” are called, being 
deep clouded purple, whilst the lip or front is veined with rose on a dark back- 
ground. Our illustration shows that the plant is happy. The Cattleya house 
will provide it with a suitable home. 

Those who contemplate Orchid growing should select the most showy kinds. 
When the more easily-grown Orchicis are selected, failures are, or should be, 
rare, but many kinds require keen knowledge of Orchid culture to coax them into 
even respectable growth. A great family, such as that called the Lady Slipper or 
Cypripedium, offers many kinds very easily managed, and pleasing for their curious 
pouch or lip. C. insigne, which is grown largely for market in winter, will 
thrive even in a warm greenhouse, and 
some, as C. Sedeni and that group, are 
seldom without blossom, The Princess 
of Wales’ Orchid (Odontogloss:m 
Alexandrze), or crispum, as it is also 
called, should, in one or more of its 
many beautiful varieties, be grown 
largely, and intending Orchid culti- 
vators are advised to dip deeply into 
the treasure bag that this family 
provides. O. Rossi majus makes a 
delightful button-hole flower, and, in 
common with the majority of species 
and varieties, lasts long when 
gathered. Then, too, in the ccol 
house, the Table Mountain Orchid 
(Disa grandiflora), the flaming scarlet 
flower of the Cape, thrives, and we 
have now a delightful series of 
hybrids—D. Kewensis, D. Langley- 
ensis, and others. Orchid culture may 
now be underiaken without fear of bring- 
ing ruin into the household. At one 
time prices were extremely high, and 
many deaths occurred through a want 
of knowledge of the plants’ require- 
ments. We know more of the world 
now. Its glorious forests and moun- 
tain pastures have been ransacked to 
bring interest and beauty to the plant 
house. This wholesale importation 
means, too, of course, reduced _ prices. 
Many of the commoner and more 
beautiful kinds may be purchased for 
a few shillings a-piece, strong tufts 
that will, with reasonable treatment, 
produce a wealth of flowers. 
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AN OPEN. SEASON. 


and himself when they meet in all the glories of the “ war paint” on 

November Ist. ‘* Just a day or two of frost at Christmas,” he will say, 
**to give the festive season a bit of local colour; that is enough frost for me.” And 
such a season this has been, the most open season I can remember for very many 
years, and I believe we have to go back to 1867-68 to find a parallel to it. 
Hounds have only been stopped some two or three days by frost and once or 
twice by fog, so that so far as the weather is concerned fox-hunters have had a 


A N open season is what the hunting man always wishes for for his. friends 


delightful time. But an open season is not always an unmixed blessing, and when 
hounds have not been in kennel more than two consecutive days from the beginning 
of the season to the last week in March, Masters of hounds and huntsmen find 
perpetual cause for worry. One singular thing is that very rarely is an excep- 
tionally open season a good scenting one. There is frequently a prevalence of 
southerly and westerly winds when there is a total absence of frost, and southerly 
and westerly winds are not conducive to sport, so that brilliant runs are the 
exception; and in the records of the chase which appear in the columns 
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of contemporaries brilliant runs have certainly been the exception this season. 
But if brilliant runs have been the exception, the resources of stable and 
kennel have been sufficiently strained. The hard ground in the early weeks 
of November told its tale upon horse and hound, and though the wet weather 
came at an opportune moment, and prevented the total break*»wn of many a 
good horse, there are some who have not quite shaken off the effects of it yet. 
A man is girongly tempted—and he generally yields to the temptation— 
to take his horses out rather oftener during such a season as we have had. 
** The old horse had nothing of a day on Monday,” is his argument, and so 
he takes him out again on Thursday, instead of waiting till Friday or Saturday, quite 
oblivious of the fact that he was, in all probability, on his favourite’s back 
some eight or nine hours, that he jumped several places unnecessarily, and did 
a little more galloping about than was requisite under the circumstances. 
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One of the worries of an open season is the increasing difficulty there is in 
finding foxes. Even where the supply of foxes is plentiful this is apparent to 
all who go out hunting, and where, as is unhappily the case in some districts, 
foxes are scarce, there is the horror of a blank day constantly before Master and 
huntsman. Why foxes should be difficult to find after such an abnormally open 
season is sufficiently obvious. Coverts have been drawn once a fortnight, or 
three times a month, since the beginning of September, and the process becomes 
monotonous to a fox. He comes home in the early hours of the morning from a 
foraging expedition to find that his earth is stopped ; and his being hunted 
immediately after he has been stopped out of his earth has been such a natural 
vonsequence that it has become impressed on his memory, and if he remains in 
the covert, which he probably does, till daylight, he is sufficiently on the alert, 
and immediately after dawn a very little thing indeed will make him seek 
‘* fresh woods and pastures new.” The 
clatter of a gate a couple of fields off, 
the noise of loud talking—anything, 
however trifling, that seems out of the 
daily routine of his life—becomes mug- 
nified at such a time, and when he 
hears any of these sounds he quietly 
but cautiously makes his way to some 
distant point where. he will be at rest. 

Now, how many of the large fields 
one finds out with all famous packs 
of hounds ever give a thought to these 
facts? <A long draw is, of course, an 
abomination to them ; it is to everyone, 
and a majority of them are ready at 
once to blame the huntsman for their 
loss of sport. He has killed too many 
foxes in cub-hunting, or he should have 
spared that last fox they killed last 
season. But it never strikes these 
gallant sportsmen, who beguiled their 
way along the woodside which was to 
be drawn in an hour or two with an 
animated discussion on the weights for 
the Spring Handicaps, or those ladies 
who were merrily chatting over the last 
dinner party or the county ball, that 
the fox cares for none of these things; 
that he recognises the voices as the 
voices of his foes ; and that it is their 
indifference to the altered circumstances 
under which hunting is carried on now 
to what it was when the undergrowth 
was thick and foxes comparatively 
innocent, that has caused the loss of 
sport. In such seasons one may see 
many outlying foxes found, and any one 
of them might easily have been missed. 
Where an outlying fox is looked for 
the field can be of great assistance. 
They should spread out instead of keep- 
ing in a cluster, as is usual, and as it 
is impossible to do two things well at 
one time, they should concentrate thei 
attention on looking for a fox, For 
there is nothing so easy as to miss an 
outlying fox. The huntsman and his 
. assistants cannot be in every place when 
trying for an outly ns fox, and an 
outlying fox generaily has his eyes 
‘* skinned,” and possesses a happy 
faculty of stealing off unobserved. 
That many an outlying fox gets clear 
away without being seen is an un- 
doubted fact; that some will occa- 
sionally be missed under any circum- 
stances is also certain ; but it is equally 
certain that many arun ismissed through 
the carelessness of the field, a fact which 
I commend to the attention of my 
hunting readers. RED ROVER. 


The South Bérks, 


R. SEYMOUR DUBOURG, 
MV the Master of this strong 
pack of forty-five and a-half 
couple of hounds, is his own hunts- 
man, and the kennels are near his 
house, known as the World’s End, 
near Reading. He is the ninth 
Master, Mr. George Montagu having 
held office twice —from 1847 to 1853, 
and from 1855 to 1859. The area of 
country hunted by the South Berks 
has varied considerably since the 
institution of the hunt in 1843 ; but it 
is now bounded by the Old Berks and 
the South Oxfordshire on the north, 
by the Craven on the west, by the 
Vine on the south, and by Mr. Garth’s 
on the east The country is of a very 
varied description, for there is much 
apland and there are long stretches of 
vale where, says Baily, one wants ‘‘a 
compact one that can gallop and stay,” 
he must be clever too, for the banks 
and ditches. There is much woodland 
and plough to be encountered. 
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THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


HE so-called race be- 
tween the crews 
representing the Uni- 

versities of Oxford and 
Cambridge on the last tem- 
pestuous Saturday of March in 
this year of grace and blizzards, 
is a matter for observation 
and reflection rather than for 
description. For spectators, 
who were infinitely more 
numerous than might have 
been expected, the conditions 
were comparable only to the 
customs of the South Sea 
Islanders, or to their reputed 
customs before Stevenson 
painted them. All things 
seemed ‘ very beastly.” A 
wild north-easter was engaged 
in the congenial task of mak- 
ing, or killing, hard English- 
men. Cold and persistent Copyright 
rain, which developed into ts 
sleety snow as the victorious crew passed the winning-p st, 
went hand in hand with the wind. 

The water over which the early part of the alleged race had to 
be rowed was barely navigable; for most of the rest of the course 
it was quite easy. That was all that Nature had to say in the 
matter. Dame Fortune also had her share in determining the 
issue of the day, for it was clear that the crew which should win 
the toss would be able to shelter themselves first from the stormy 
blast under lee of the Middlesex shore, and would start with a 
great advantage. It would be unreasonable to say that the issue 
depended entirely on the spin of the coin, for the day was one to 
test watermanship, in which the crew of Oxford-[tonians (saving 
Mr. Herbert, who also hailed from a rowing school) were con- 
fessedly superior. But the toss meant a great deal, since it gave 
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the better watermen the advantage of positic~ and exposec their 
rivals to the full fury of the storm. The boats were started. 
Cambridge, whose stake-boat had dragged her moorings a little, 
had an advantage of a quarter of a length, which was more than 
counter-balanced by the water that had found its way into their 
frail ship before the pistol cracked. Then, for hardly more than 
a few seconds, there was a race; but it was soon over. Far be 
it from us to blame the Cambridge coxswain for the course he 
took; for he had to choose between great evils; but the fact 
remains that, in directing his ship to the comparative calm under 
lee of the Fulham bank, he got her almost broadside to the waves 
and took in a great deal of water. From that moment the 
Cambridge crew, although they struggled gamely enough, had 
no sort of chance. Oxford wore clear at Bishop’s Creek, which 
is but a short way from the 
starting point ; they were three 
full lengths ahead (although 
they also had taken in some 
water) at the well-known point 
of Walden’s Wharf; at Ham- 
mersmith Bridge they were all 
ee but half a minute to the good. 
It has been written, by forty or 
fifty scribes, that the alleged 
race was a procession. But 
the phrase is ill chosen, for 
after Hammersmith the length- 
ening interval between the 
boats was too great to warrant 
the use of any such words. 
The race had become a mere 
question of the navigating 
powers of Oxford, who rowed 
ahead at their ease and in 
superb style. They were almost 
out of sight of those spectaturs 
who followed in the privileged 
steamers, and it is necessary, if 
any impression of their per- 
formance is to be conveyed, to 
invoke the aid of a competent 
observer from a balcony on 
Chiswick Mall. He writes 
thus: 

“The first sign of the 
coming of the boats was the 
roar of voices and the shrieking 
of whistles down river. Then 
out of the grey background of 
rain and cloud came not the 
boats, but a boat, sweeping 
steadily forward on the brown 
waters of the flood tide. Soon 
the blades showed darkly and 
betrayed the Oxford crew. 
Behind them was a dull rain- 
swept void. They passed us 
rowing in perfect form, and 
Gold, their stroke, impressed us 
as one of the finest oarsmen ever 
seen. The ship dragged a little 
—no doubt there was water in 
her—but the men were rowing 
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easily and confidently, in grand rhythm, so to speak, and they 
looked like going on to Richmond, to say nothing of Mortlake. 
Then, after studying them at leisure, we looked round for the 
Light Blues. It wasa relief to see them appear, struggling 
against adversity manfully, with the steamers following them at 
far too short an interval. In course of time they also passed up 
river, done to a turn, but dogged. By this time the Oxford boat 
was almost out of sight.’’ 

Little remains to be said. The Dark Blue crew, never ex- 
tended, paddled steadily on past the winning-post and on, 
without an easy, to the Ibis Boathouse. The Cantabs did not 
complete the course, but stopped, rowed out, at the Ship at 
Mortlake. It is therefore not possible to estimate in lengths, or 
even in furlongs, the value of the Oxford victory. Nobody 
knows more than that Oxford were fifty-seven seconds to the 
good, and misht have been much more if Gold had so willed, at 
Barnes Bridge, and that they finished the course in 22min. 15sec. 

Ought the race to have been rowed at all? That is the 
question which agitates all minds, and it is one upon which the 
inost eminent authorities on the University Boat-Race differed 
on the day itself, and differ still. Mr, F. Willan and Mr, W. A. 
Fletcher, the celebrated Oxford oarsman, who has_ devoted 
himself to coaching the Cambridge crew, were for postponement ; 
Mr. D. H. McLean, oarsman, waterman, and sportsman of the 
first order and authority, was against postponement. With all 
due respect to Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Willan, we support Mr. 
McLean’s view. The tradi- 
tions of the University Boat- 
Race are not to be disre- 
garded lightly, and the tradi- 
tions distinctly show that the 
crews must encounter such 
difficulties of wind and water 
as fate may send. Thick fog 
may justify postponement be- 
cause it renders steering not 
only difficuit but impossible, 
and because it presents the 
same difficulties, equally in- 
superable, to each crew. But 
if the race were to be put off 
by reason of mere stress of 
weather, other considerations 
would come into play. Water- 
manship, the power of sitting a 
boat in all weathers and of 
meeting a difficulty instinc- 
tively, high feather, and a score 
ot attainments besides, tell in 
lumpy and broken water; and 
these are qualities which de- 
serve all the profit they gain. 
The build of the ships tells 
also; and to postpone a race 
because the water happens to 
be rough would be to en- 
courage the construction of 
absurdly fragile racing craft. 
‘or example, the Cambridge 
boat used on Saturday was 
exceedingly light and frail. It 
would have served its crew 
admirably in a halcyon calm; 
it was but fair that they should 
take their chances on a rough day. Moreover the training 
of the crews is so ordered that they shall be as near the 
perfect point of condition on the appointed day as the coach can 
contrive. Postponement must involve the over-training of the 
perfectly trained crew—for perfection of condition cannot be 
maintained for many days—while the under-trained crew will 
attain condition in the extra days. A Derby is not postponed 
because the going is murderously heavy for some of the horses. 
In this case Mr. McLean’s fixed determination to race, in fair 
Weather or in foul, has been justified by the results. Neither boat 
sank ; and the misfortunes of Cambridge were due almost entirely 
to low feather and to gallons of water shipped by splashing at the 
start. The Oxford watermen pulled through easily enough. 
Their time, although slow, was better than the Cambridge time 
of 1886, which was 22min. 29}sec. Besides, they were never 
extended during three-quarters of the course, arid they could have 
improved on the time very substantially if they had been so dis- 
posed. As for precedents, the race of 1872 was rowed in a 
snowstorm, and Cambridge won in the same time which Oxford 
managed to consume on Saturday ; the race of 1883 was rowed 
In. a snowstorm; the race of 1858 was rowed in a gale and 
Cambridge actually sank. On Saturday Oxford got home easily, 
and Cambridge, after easying at the Ship at Mortlake, rowed past 
the post.also. It has been said that all good sportsmen, whether 
nurtured on Cam or Isis, desired to see Cambridge win. This 
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we take leave to question. True sportsmen desired to see 
Cambridge win if they were the better crew, but not otherwise. 


ENGLISH ROSE GARDENS. 


HE rose is entwined round the hearts of all lovers of English gardens. 
It is the queen of flowers, fragrant, and as delicious in its variety of 
colouring as in perfume. Such an illustration as that represented recalls 
many a fair garden scene—roses running riot here, there, and everywhere, 
clasping some rustic arch, or making breaks of colour upon the lawn. We think 
Mr. Spencer Charrington’s garden at Shapley, Winchfield, an ideal bower of 
roses, so to say, a vastly different picture from the old rosery, in which iron- 
work and formal ugly beds were the setting for the graceful rose growth. The 
rosery was usually a spot to hurry from, laid out in a common-place way 
without a thought of showing the artistic beauty of the queenly flower. 
Standards filled the beds—sometimes a collection of broomstick-like objects, 
flowering in the summer only—a rich feast of colour for a few weeks, then 
blossomless for the remainder of the year. 

We are pleased to know that this utterly false conception of the value 
of the rose for adorning English gardens is becoming a relic of the past. 
The ugly iron roseries of a former age are fast disappearing and we hope will 
vanish, as vulgar, common-place, and expensive ironwork in the garden does not 
appeal to us. 

The rose must be brought into the garden surrounding the house, and made 
to play its part as much as the daffodil, carnation, or any hardy plant. It should 
fill bold beds on the lawn, and garland the house itself with wreaths of 
fragrant flowers, from which float sweet odour in the evening of summer days. 
We are pleased to find that the tea-scented varieties are grown more largely 
each year. The idea that the plants siffered from frost is, in part, exploded ; 
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happily so, tor no rose is more precious than the tea—the flowers tender and 
delightful in colour, delicately fragrant, and appearing from June until the 
autumn. There is rich colour and beauty in the young crimson shoots in 
spring, as deep and distinct as the young peonies breaking up through the 
ground when the daffodils greet the warm April sun. 

The garden of Mr. Charringtoa teaches many lessons. As the  illustra- 
tion reveals, climbing roses are an interesting feature, the luxuriant growth 
bearing heavy burdens of flowers in the summer and far inté the autumn, W. 
A. Richardson creates rich effects, its flowers like cut apricots in colour, and 
carried in profusion on the slender shoots. Celine Forestier, that splendid 
brother of Gloire de Dijon, named Bouquet d’Or, Dundee Rambler, Cheshunt 
Hybrid, Mme. Berard, another beautiful ‘‘ Dijon” Tea, and Reine Marie Henriette, 
are represented in the collection. Clematis Flammula is permitted to grow in its 
own sweet way and add to the gaiety of the garden in the early autumn. 

Simple design is a thousand times preferable to the gaunt structures of 
some old gardens. Bold beds and an artistic use of the climbing varieties are 
seen in Mr. Charrington’s charming rose garden, which we are pleased to illus- 


trate in COUNTRY LIFE. 
THE DRY-FLY IN IRELAND. 


RELAND as a field for the dry-fly fisherman has been almost totally 

| neglected. This is a great pity; for many of the multitude of streams 
in the island are well suited to this form of fishing, and some of them I 

am convinced would afford better sport than either the Test or the Itchen, if 
only a little trouble were taken with them Let me try to describe one as a 
sample. A clear, slow-flowing river with a bottom of clean limestone gravel, 
2oyds. to 30yds. wide, too deep to be crossable in waders except at a few ‘ords ; 
great banks of weeds, in many places showing at the surface, with beautiful runs 
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between them offering every variety of water. Now dot over the whole river a 
sprinkling of trout, three in this pool, two in the next one 3o0yds. above, one in 
that corner under the bank roy.ls. higher, and so on for miles. Let these fish 
weigh anything from 1 Ib. to 3}lb., with an average of 2lb. Let them rise 
whenever circumstances are favourable. Let it be a fine day at the end of April. 
Let there be a few iron Llues from 9 to 10; a good hatch of olives from 10.30 
to 12; a scattering of huge red spinners all the afternoon, and some early sedges 
in the evening. Now realise that these fish never in their lives have seen a 
floating artificial tly, and I think you will agree that you are as near the summit 
of human felicity as a man is ever likely to be. 

Your first idea is that you will empty the river in a week, but do not be 
rash enough to say so. You will do nothing of the kind, for several reasons :— 
ist. These fish are not gut-shy, but they are man-shy to a degree unknown in 
preserved waters, because they are frequently shot at, and nothing in the world 
makes fish so hard to approach. 2nd. The weeds are never cut, nor is there 
ever enough frost in winter to kill them cown, so they flourish amazingly. 
3rd. Owing to there being such a small stock of fish, each individual has a 
much larger pasturage than he would be allowed had he many competitors. 
Instead of coming into position for a meal and staying there, most of the good 
fish are travellers, and have a beat anything from 2yds. to 2oyds. long. The 
aggravation of this must be experienced to be believed. Your fish rises four or 
five times, you get him spotted to a nicety, with great caution you get within 
range ; he does not rise again, and you imagine him set down. No, there he is, 
oft. higher up; he will stay there a minute or two; you follow him up and 
make a cast. As your fly falls he rises, a yard higher still. You let out more 
line ; while you are doing so there is a swirl in the water within 2ft. of you, and 
you catch a glimpse of a mighty form, only to know that he is scared for the 
morning. He had reached the top of his beat, and turned to come down and 
begin again at the bottom, when he found himself right under your waving rod. 
When this has happened three times running you begin to realise that emptying 
the river will take longer than you fancied. 

There are ways of getting over these three difficulties ; but that is another 
story. There is, however, one other drawback, for which there is no golden 
rule. It also is due to the want of competition for food. Every fish can feed 
whenever he likes, consequently he feeds at no other time ; and on a bad day, 
when the best fish are not rising, there is no second rank to take their places, so 
a bad day is generally very bad. 

In spite of these drawbacks, I hope I have said enough to prevent a dry-fly 
man who happens to read this, and who may chance to go to Ireland, from 
leaving his rod behind him. 

And now with regard to his behaviour there. In Ireland the trout is 
nothing accounted of in rivers where a salmon is believed to exist, and there is 
little difficulty in getting leave to fish miles of water. You will meet many 
anglers, very keen sportsmen, but, if natives, not dry-fly fishers. Say you meet 
one in the morning of a bright still day. The first time he sees you sitting 
watching a still reach, which he calls a flat, he looks on you as a harmless 
lunatic. Perhaps you meet again later, and in response to his query, ‘‘ Any luck ?” 
you tell him you have got a brace and a-half. He seems incredulous, so you 
have to show them to him. Though surprised, his manner is unsatisfactory ; you 
feel that his mind is running on dynamite and salmon-roe, and other mysterious 
ways of taking fish that he has heard of. Rather than let him depart in this 
frame of mind, you feel you must catch a fish before him. There is sure to be 
a rising fish close by, and everything is sure to go right ; it always does on these 
occasions, and if only you c.... restrain our friend from plunging into the river and 
pursuing him with war cries, you will soon have the fish on the bank. You are 
no longer a harmless lunatic; he has changed his mind, and now you are a god. 
He may offer untold gold for your paraffin bottle, in which he is sure to think 
the charm lurks, and will certainly be full of questions. Now you are in a 
dilemma. The instinct of self-preservation urges that, if you tell him, he will 
summon seven other spirits, and hammer every rising fish from morning to night, 
and you will have no more sport. Never mind, there is no danger. Explain 
everything, give him some flies, and he will see that it is as simple as possible, 
and start off rejoicing, full of gratitude. His rod is anything from 15ft. to 2oft. 
long, his line as thin as a piece of cotton, and all his theory and training induce 
him to throw a perfectly straight line. I need say no more; he will catch no 
fish, and his enthusiasm will ebb away. The charm was in that bottle after all. 
But wherever you meet an owner of water who is an angler, do your best to 
inoculate him with the dry-fly bacillus ; once he has got the disease, he will see 
that there is more sport to be got out of a first-class trout stream than a fifth- 
class salmon river. He will preserve the water, he will turn in some young fish, 
he may even take steps to thin the pike. You will then have added to the 
national stock uf good trout water, and in after years you may lave your reward ; 


anyhow, you will have deserved i'. jo OTR. 





from North Kilworth. This fixture is not very far from my head- 

quarters, but I seldom join this pack, as the hunt rightly enough 
objects to non-subscribers coming out. As I am obliged to pay to two packs, 
motives of economy prevent my indulging in much sport with the white collars. 
Once or twice in the season a ‘‘ dine and sleep and bring your horse ” invitation 
gives me a chance, of which I gladly avail myself. Meeting after mid-day, there 
was plenty of time to get to the fixture, for which reason, I suppose, we were 
very nearly late, and only just reached the tail of the hunt as they jogged off to 
the well-known covert. Still, in the course of the day a good many familiar 
faces were to be seen. Lord Ribblesdale, as beautifully turned out as ever ; 
Colonel Brakazon, on whom age makes no impression ; Mr. Harris, late of the 
South and West Wilts, visiting a country where the shooting tenant does not 
trouble much ; Captain Renton and Mr. Dryburgh, who will probably be playing 


Ox= the best run of the week in the Shires was that of the Pytchley 
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polo at Rugby on April 2nd; Mrs. K. Kennard, Miss Dawkins, Mrs. Byass, 
Mrs. Buckmaster, the latter’s husband looking very fit—if you hunt all the 
winter, and play polo all the summer, you can’t well get fat—Mr. Gordon Cunard, 
from Mr. Fernie’s, and Captain Elmhirst and Mr. Crawford Wood. Toa stranger 
mufti was permitted, and the stormy wind made the absence of a tall hat a very 
great ease to one’s mind, 

In spite of the gusty winds and the snow-laden clouds there was a scent, 
which is not invariable in this district, and oa the grass hounds went away at a 
good pace with a travelling fox from Mr. Fernie’s borders at Laughton Hill. 
Mr. Foster, Lord Annaly, and Miss Dawkins were going as well as anyone, 
and rode steadily to hounds, while there were bridle paths and gates convenient 
for those whose style of riding is, shall one say, more careful. There was no 
excuse for this, for the rain had made the turf soft and elastic, and falling was as 
little risky as it can be. Twenty minutes from the start and a bit of plough 
brought hounds to their noses not far on the Pytchley side of Bosworth’s Gorse. 
They checked but for a few moments, yet gave time to let some of us get on 
terms again and just take a slight pull. Before us were the Laughton Ilills, 
long, rough, and wooded, with the canal winding at their foot. Some ten 
minutes later we were riding alongside the narrow woods on the slope of the 
hills, while hounds drove hard through the coverts. They swung out of the 
end of the covert to the left and went towards Gumley Hall, now racing as if 
for blood, but it was not to be; a turn or two gave the fox time to find shelter 
and safety. Gumley is a six-mile point, and this being done in thirty-five or 
forty minutes shows that the pace was good. Enough for one horse, and so 
homewards. There the stable companion had to tell of an extra day with the 
Belvoir. They finished nominally on Saturcay. Luckily Sir Gilbert determined 
on another hunt at South Croxton. At first no scent was the order of the day, 
and the huntsman hunted a fox by means of views and holloas. Hounds simply 
could not run a yard. Yet later in the day, such are the vagaries of scent, the 
pack simply screamed alter a fox. So fast did they go that few really saw the 
gallop, but one who did says that while it lasted it has never been beaten this 
season anywhere. Among those who saw this run were Lady Georgiana Curzon, 
Mr. [fugh Owen, Mr. Otho Paget, Mr. J. S. Forbes, and Sir S. Scott. 

Of the rest of the week’s events there is little to tell except that the 
Cottesmore on Tuesday had a most remarkable show of foxes in the Skeffington 
country. To turn out four foxes from one covert at once while hounds were 
hunting another comes very near to a record for this period of the season. 

A pleasant morning was that of Wednesday, when the Southdown Fox- 
hounds were adveztised to meet at Isfield Station, for the weather was all that 
could be desired, the warm air being cooled by a gentle westerly breeze, but 
when I reached Lewes a change came over the scene, for rain began to patter 
down, while the wind shifted into the north-west, and increased so rapidly that, 
when I turned later in the day to come home, half a gale of wind was blowing, 
accompanied at intervals by icy-cold showers. With the weather in this disturbed 
state a good scent could hardly be expected, especially as the ground was very 
dry owing to many rainless days; in fact, I believe Wednesday was one of the 
worst scenting days we have experienced this season, for we had a good bold fox 
in front of us during the morning which hounds could only walk after. With 
better luck we should have had, without doubt, a brilliant run, but as it was 
we crossed some good country, where most of the fences are jumpable, and wire, 
that bane of the modern hunting-field, is little used. The first covert tried by 
Mr. Brand was Plashett Wood, where he soon succeeded in getting a fox on 
foot. Hounds hunted their quarry, which seemed in no way disposed to stop at 
home, steadily through the wood, and soon reached the west side of it, where 
the fox broke covert, and went away to the little patch of gorse which is between 
Plashett and Shortgate. The line now bent to the left and took hounds into 
Bentley Wood, and then out on the far side. The pack were now reduced to 
very slow hunting, and finally threw up just below High Cross House, and, 
although Mr. Brand cast them towards Little Horstead, they could never speak 
to the line again. A great deal of country was now drawn blank ; in fact, the 
Mister did not a second time succeed in finding, so the word was at length given 
f r home. 

On Friday the meet was at Poyning’s Cross Roads, and, although my horse 
was saddled and bridled in readiness for this fixture, I fairly turned tail at 
the last moment and declined to go. In mitigation of this confession of weak- 
ness, I may say that a biting northerly wind was driving before it clouds of 
snow, which it was scarcely fair to ask any horse to face. I was informed that 
some half-dozen hardy riders did, however, turn up at the meet, and that their 
reward consisted of a few hours’ hunting in the neighbouring wood!ands. 

Point to point races and steeplechases are generally associated in one’s 
mind with clouds of dust, ground too hard for comfortable jumping, and picnics 
in whici. iced champagne and other cooling drinks play a prominent part. [low 
different was the scene on Saturday, when the Southdown point to point races 
were held, for the weather was much the same as that of Friday, which I have 
already described. The starting-place was near Clayton, the winning-post being 
in a seed-field close to Plumpion Church, while a turning flag was placed hard 
by the little village of Street. The first race on the card was that for light- 
weights ;_ this event easily fell to Mr. E. Courage’s Bill (ridden by Mr. J. 
Norris). This grand hunter could, I have little doubt, have done another four 
miles at the same pace without distressing himself. Mr. G. Beard’s Nelson, 
ridden by his cousin, Mr. B. Beard, arrived next, while Mrs. F. B. Whitfeld’s 
Lady Cork, with Mr. G. Whitfield in the saddle, came in third. In the heavy- 
weight race, the first two horses to arrive within sight of the spectators in the 
winning field were Mr. A. Gorham’s Sunshine and Mr. J. B. Bruton’s King 
Olaf, but it was easy to see that the pace had been too much for them, for they 
were both palpably beaten. The former struggled gamely on to the post, while 
the latter fell at the last fence, which enabled Mr. J. J. Wilson, who was 
riding his own horse, Nimble, to secure second honours, after a close tussle with 
Colonel Cumberledge’s St. Leonard, which came in third. The farmers’ race 
was won by Mr. W. Keen’s The Rigi, which was ridden by Mr. Gorringe, 
while Mr. J. Uridge’s Ladybird was the next to catch the judge’s eye; Mr. 
E. E. Elphick’s Tommy had to be content with third place. No sooner had 
the last race. been decided, than a heavy snowstorm made its unwelcome 
presence felt. X. 
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of Colin George Pelham Campbell, Esq., of Lound Hall, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriplions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be vesponsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article ts accepled. Publication tn COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceplance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contvibulions whic: he does not require, 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive farticulars, must be plainly stated. Tf it ts desired that the 
pholographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

/t must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who ts not 
the owner of the copyright of the phovomrafh submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 


. ~™ e 
Illegal Bird-Catching. 
a 2 

OTH the Standard and the Daily News publish complaints 
B of the operations of London bird-catchers who have 
been seen in gangs of twenty catching birds on Hamp- 

stead Heath. Since the Protection Acts have been in force song 
birds have much increased in the neighbourhood of London, as 
elsewhere. The bird-catching fraternity have accordingly taken 
advantage of this to turn out in greater force than ever, and may 
now be seen catching pairing chaffinches under the very noses of 
the Metropolitan and Middlesex police. The illegality of this 
practice is especially flagrant in the cases quoted. It is now 
penal to kill or take or sell any bird whatever in the County of 
London at any season. By the Wild Birds’ Protection Act it is 
also illegal outside the County of London to kill or take any wild 
bird between March 1st and August 1st; and in the County of 
Middlesex special orders have been made protecting the chaffinch 
and the goldfinch (the main victims of the bird-catchers) all the 
year round. In Surrey the close time has been extended one 
month, beginning on February 1st instead of March rst, and in 
Kent it has been extended till August 12th. But Acts of Parlia- 
ment are useless unless enforced, and magistrates exhibit the 
utmost reluctance to enforce these well-meant provisions. The 
bird-catchers have their headquarters in the slums of big towns, 
and interference with them is represented as a Ciscouragement of 
the »musementsof the urban poor. No onewishes to interfere with 
poor men’s sport, but netting or liming song birds in the pairing 
season, and taking them from the country lanes to live in dark 
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cages and sing in competitions in the back parlour of a Spital- 
fields public-house, is not sport. It may be an amusement, but 
there are some amusements which modern humanity has said 
shall not continue. In this one the balance of cruelty to the 
bird outweighs any possible satisfaction to the bird-catcher, and 
public opinion, while not totally prohibiting it, has made it illegal 
during the whole period of pairing, nesting, and rearing the 
young. But it is well known that many magistrates deem this 
prohibition a hardship, and have steadily discouraged prosecu- 
tions under the Act. While this feeling endures, the police and 
private persons will naturally be shy of giving evidence. To 
magistrates who still lean to this view we offer the following 
points for consideration. The bird-catcher from Spitalfields is 
not, as a rule, catering for himself. He is a professional, taking 
our three prettiest song birds—the chaffinch, goldfinch, and bull- 
finch—to sell to fanciers who have a fad for keeping these 
particular wild birds in cages. It is not an esthetic fad, or even 
one mainly due to the good English liking for pets. On the 
contrary, the birds are a means of low gambling in singing 
matches, where the victor wins pots of beer for his owner by 
singing the same note so many more times per hour than the 
other birds. The bullfinches and goldfinches are kept for cage 
bird shows. 

But there is another side to the question. All wild birds 
are now public property during the season from March rst to 
August 1st. The nation has passed an Act that during that 
period they shall be left for the pleasure and enjoyment of the 
nation as a whole, and not be taken for the private gain or private 
pleasure of individuals. It is not fair to the other parties to this 
compact that the East London bird-catcher should be allowed 
to repudiate it and take for himself the singing birds which the 
rest of the nation have engaged themselves never to molest. 
The majority are put in the ridiculous position of preserving 
birds to furnish an insignificant minority with sport, and that 
sport of a kind which the former have agreed to condemn. 

These spring bird-catching expeditions are not the amuse- 
ment of solitary persons. They are organised raids on the 
feathered population of the suburban districts. Parties of from 
ten to twenty men are formed, and go out early on Sunday 
mornings with a full equipment for each person. When taking 
chaffinches in the spring, the usual ‘‘ engines” are a set of 
limed twigs or bits of whalebone, a stuffed chaffinch, and a 
living bird carried in a cage covered with a black handkerchief. 
When a wild bird is seen singing by the road, as is the cheerful 
habit of the chaffinch in spring, the limed twigs and stuffed decoy 
are set in a bush, and the call-bird placed in its cage close by. 
The wild chaffinch soon hears the other bird, flies down on to 
the twigs by the stuffed one, and is instantly disabled by the 
lime. Three or four chaffinches can be taken in the course of a 
morning by one man, and a party of ten returns with perhaps two 
score. This means that half the chaffinches in some Middlesex 
parish are cleared off in the course of one April Sunday, and 
the process is repeated all over the adjacent counties of Surrey, 
Kent, and Essex. In Middlesex the bullfinch is almost extinct ; 
so is the goldfinch, and not one-tenth of the chaffinches, which 
are partly migratory, and therefore replenish their numbers 
each spring, can ever succeed in rearing their young. Thus the 
residents in the metropolitan counties are deprived of one of the 
minor amenities of the country, to enjoy which they are willing 
to incur considerable expense, and to live at a distance from 
their business. It is not only the finches which suffer. East 
End bird-catchers succeeded in clearing off nearly every king- 
fisher in Middlesex some years ago, and the birds still fail to 
recover their numbers. To catch them the Seven Dials’ sports- 
men used to stretch a net across the brooks and little streams so 
common near the valleys of the Lea, the Wandle, the Ewell 
river, andothers. The kingfishers, when disturbed, usually flew 
straight up the brook, just above the water, and were netted with 
the greatest ease. Nightingales are also steadily trapped during 
the first two weeks of their arrival. 

Now this is a matter which has been decided twice over in 
favour of the birds and against the bird-catchers. Parliament 
has decided it in the first instance, and in the second local 
authority has confirmed and gone beyond the Bill of Parlsament 
by making it penal to take or kill any wild bird whatever in the 
County of London, and the County Council of Middlesex has 
decided to protect the birds we have mentioned as the object 
of the bird-catchers’ sport at a'l seasons. This may be called 
“taste legislation.” So it is. And if the general public has 
decided on a matter of taste, and said it is contra bonos mores 
to do certain acts, it is the height of absurdity to allow 
these rules to be broken by those at the bottom of the educa- 
tional ladder, merely because they are ‘‘ poor men.” It is the 
educated and the well-to-do who are allowed to guide opinion 
in matters of taste, and very properly so, because their judgment 
is likely to be correct. What possible gain, therefore, can there 
be in allowing the law so created to be set aside by dwellers in 
London slums, a law which was enforced against Mr. Seebohin, 
the naturalist, for killing a plover ? 
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accomplished, genial, and laughter-loving friend. His work 

was not profound; his multitudinous novels did not attempt 
to set or to solve intricate problems; his pleasant notes on current 
events did not pretend to great learning or to wearisome earnest- 
ness. Rather was he a clever and humorous man, whose pen 
talked in a genial and gentlemanlike tone. Nothing that he 
wrote ever offended anybody, for he was always refined, and his 
good humour was invariable; yet he never failed to amuse, 
which is more than can be said of many another inoffensive 
writer. His is really asad story. An indefatigable worker, a 
writer of many books, some of them of high merit and attraction, 
a constant contributor to the Press, he was never able to earn 
more than £1,500 a-year. Himself a victim to constant ill- 
health, he saw many of his family pass away before him. 


| N Mr. James Payn the newspaper-reading world has loct an 


Apart from his productive literary work, Mr. Payn acted 
as literary adviser to Messrs. Smith, Elder ; and in that capacity 
he ‘* discovered” Mr. Stanley Weyman and Mr. ‘“ Henry Seton 
Merriman,” but he rejected John Inglesant. Well, many an 
excellent manuscript has gone unrecognised before now. Healso 
advised the famous Tauchnitz house in its selections from English 
literature. He was an inveterate whist-player at the Reform 
Club, and, so greatly was he loved by his fellow clubmen, when 
he could no longer go to the club for his pastime, his friends made 
parties to goand play with him at home. Like Thomas Carlyle, 
he smoked without ceasing; like Mr. Chamberlain, he took no 
exercise; like himself, he never wrote an ill-natured sentence. 
He would not even “slate” a bad novel. The world had come 
to regard him as an old man, and he had long been ailing. 
But he was only sixty-three when death made him lay down his 
pen. 





Colonel Sir Howard Vincent made an earnest and eloquent 
appeal last week on behalf of the Home for Lost Dogs in 
Battersea, and the supplementary provision which has been made 
for the friend of man and the enemy of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. All lovers of dogs will hear with regret that the 
subscribers have fallen to 500 in number, and that the legacies 
have decreased. But the cause, utterly illogical though it is, is 
not far to seek. The Dogs’ Home, in sheer humanity, has lent 
itself to the purposes of the Agricultural Department in carrying 
out an obnoxious, cruel, ill-considered and unnecessary crusade 
against dogs. Out of mere kindness, and to minimise brutality, 
it has provided the lethal chamber. The Dogs’ Home becomes 
the dogs’ grave. Men, however, think of the lethal chamber 
with unreasoning abhorrence; they think also that the Agri- 
cultural Department ought to do its dirty work at the expense of 
the dog-hater, not of the dog-lover only. That, it seems to us, is 
the explanation of the present rather melancholy position. 


We have received a letter from Mr. F. E. Pirkis, hon. 
treasurer of the National Canine Defence League, with which 
we cannot agree in its entirety because, to our mind, it pushes 
the case of the dog-owner unreasonably. He objects to Mr. 
Long's “* Dogs’ Regulation Bill” on the grounds that, if passed 
into law, it would violate: Firstly, the rights of local governing 
bodies ; secondly, the rights of individuals in their own property ; 
thirdly, the. first principles of humanity, upon which all laws 
relating to animals should be based. Now as to the first point, 
we have always objected to sporadic muzzling. It follows that 
regulations must be in the hands of a central authority. That 
central authority exists, stands in need of education, and is 
receiving it. The less local authorities have to say in the matter 
the better, simply because their-action must belocal. Points the 
second and third refer to the silly sections of the Bill enabling the 
Board to seize and destroy stray or unmuzzled dogs, and police- 
men to seize and destroy dogs suspected of rabies. In these 
matters the Bill is sure to be amended, and agitation is justifiable. 
But dog-owners will gain nothing and may possibly lose a good 
deal by an attitude of stolid defiance. 


Two items which are in the nature of notes of interesting 
facts may be included in a single note. Firstly, the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain issue, from 4, Whitehall Court, the 
programme of their Easter Tour, which may be taken on a 
bicycle or horse-vehicle as well as on a motor. The patronage 
of the club is of the highest, and the tour, lasting from April 7th 
to April 12th, extends from London to Guildford, Farnham, 
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Winchester, Fareham, Chichester, Littlehampton, Worthing, 
Uckfield, Tunbridge Wells, Sevenoaks, and London again, 
The scenery will leave nothing to be desired. The weather may 
leave a great deal. We note also that the metropolitan flat race 
season opens at Muswell Hill on April gth, where the Middlesex 
County Racing Club have an attractive programme. The com- 
mittee are Lord W. Beresford, V.C., Lord Ebury, Captain J. G. 
Homfray, the Hon. C. Howard, Lord Lurgan, Sir Ernest Paget, 
and Mr. F. Luscombe. Members of the Newmarket Stand. 
any jockey club, the National Hunt Committee, the Turf Club of 
Ireland, Irish National Hunt Committee, Bibury Club, Sandown 
Park Club, and Southdown Club, can become members without 
ballot. 


The moderate breezes which were experienced during the 
closing days of the Cannes Regatta, and the opening day at 
Monaco, helped the Duc d’Abruzzi’s Bona to sustain the great 
reputation which she gained when racing in British -waters last 
year, and to defeat her only rival, Sir M. Fitzgerald’s Satanita, 
which is essentially a hard weather boat. These two cutters 
would afford much finer sport if they were better matched as 
regards size, for, according to the French rule, Bona comes out 
at 69 tons, while Satanita is put down at 124 tons. In conse- 
quence, during a race the yachts are seldom near one another, 
and therefore much of the interest is lost. The skippers also 
are unable to avail themselves of that skill and dexterity which 
is so freely used by the captains of evenly-matched cutters in 
endeavouring to take the wind out of one another’s sails. It 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as anything but a good move on 
the part of the Y.R.A. when that governing body materially 
increased the time allowances, for this will have the effect in the 
future of making owners who build yachts to compete in the 
biggest class order their vessels to be so constructed as to be 
in measurement as near the minimum rating as possible. This 
in time must have for a result the bringing of all first-class yachts 
to about the same size; the expense will thereby be limited, 
which will encourage the growth of a larger and more sporting 
fleet of big raters. 


Like most other outdoor fixtures on Saturday, the House of 
Commons’ Point-to-Point was ruined as a pleasurable gathering 
by the wretched weather. Earlier in the week, Mr. Hermon 
Hodge, M.P., who had all the arrangements in hand, had ex- 
pressed regret that the event had failed to attract the attention 
expected, the entry being exceedingly poor. On the day but 
few, except those immediately interested, took the journey down 
to Bucks, where the race was decided on the Bourton Estate, the 
card, however, being made a little more attractive by inclusion of 
the Brigade of Guards’ inter-regimental steeplechase. As a 
matter of fact, the latter was by far the most attractive event 
decided, the victory of the Coldstream Guards, with 71 points, 
being very popular. Lieutenant W. Darell’s Pilot was an 
easy winner. In the Parliamentary event, that good horseman, 
Mr. J. A. Pease, M.P., who rode Mr. Wynford Phillips’ Oliver, 
was another easy first, Mr. W. Raymond Green’s Dundas, 
ridden by the owner—who was dually represented—being second. 
The Hon. E. Douglas Pennant, Master of the Grafton, rode his 
horse Admiral into third place, in the presence of his father, Lord 
Penrhyn, and his brother-in-law, Lord Falmouth. The attend- 
ance was far better than might have been expected. 


Last summer saw a great revival of the gentle and scientific 
pastime of croquet, at which the Duke of York is an expert: 
this year the popularity of the game seems likely to increase. 
The United All England Croquet Association has 240 members, 
and many more waiting for election. Tournaments wer. 
numerous last year, important fixtures being held at Wimble- 
don, Maidstone, Bath, Eastbourne, Ascot, and Clifton, and 
others have been fixed for this year. Colonel Brookfield will 
sigh again, for to play croquet is almost as leisurely an exercise 
as to “‘ smoke a pipe and look on at acricket match.” But he 
need not despair of the youth of England as compared with 
those of the Continent. We are still fairly robust, and if holders 
of volunteer commissions are not easily to be found, it cannot be 
said that, between hunting, shooting, riding, rowing, cricket, golf, 
running, and a score of things besides, we do not keep our 
bodies in fair exercise. Croquet can hardly claim to be reckoned 
among exercises, but it is a pleasant and precise pastime which 
does not shut its gates to advancing years. 


Though the cause was unigue and, it is to be noped, will 
remain so, on one previous occasion the inter-’Varsity sports were 
postponed into the summer. The success of that meeting, as 
also of another summer match at .Queén’s Club against 
the American Universities, suggests a probability that last 
Friday's wind was not altogether an ill-wind. It may have 
blown, at any rate, a sufficient meed of financial success to keep 
the minds of the treasurers of the three clubs from any stress of 
anxiety. At the same time the change of date falls somewhat 
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heavily on the competitors; not only will they have to go into 
training all over again, but will find the pastime attended with 
all manner of difficulties. It is unnatural to associate the 
summer term with the notion of vigorous training, and—more 
practically —both the Iffey running ground and Fenner’s are 
metimorphosed into cricket grounds, so that the unfortunate 
athlete is forced to adapt his bouts of exercise to the somewhat 
rare intervals between cricket matches, and even at the last is 
apt to be tripped up by extended net-ropes and sheet-ropes. 
However, the warmer the weather the faster he runs, and to the 
spectator the delight of a summer meeting is a pleasant prospect. 

Readers in the country, parents and relatives of under- 
graduates who came up to London to see the Boat- Race, need nat 
be unduly alarmed at the reports of the fracas of the Boat-Race 
evening. London is, of course, far too large a place for a Town 
and Gown row to be convenient or pardonable in it. But it is 
clear that Gown had very little to say in the matter. The ages 
and occupations of most of the young men whom Mr. De Rutzen 
treated with wise clemency on Monday show that they were not, 
perhaps never had been, undergraduates. In fact a number of 
latter-day Mohawks having no connection with Isis or Cam seem 
to have seized the jubilee of the Universities as an excuse for a 
wild jollification. 


Times are changing in the cricket world—old faces with- 
drawing into the background. Mr. Perkins has vacated the 
secretaryship of Lord’s in favour of Mr. F. E. Lacey, elected 
with an unanimity, in spite of a ‘“‘ cave”’ of threatened opposition, 
which must have been a very satisfactory proof to the com- 
mittee of the loyalty of the members. And now we hear that 
Mr. R. A. H. Mitcheil, whose classic style has impressed itself 
on Eton cricket for generations, is about to withdraw from the 
cricket mastership in favour of Mr. C. M. Wells. We can 
imagine Eton cricket without Mr. Mitchell better than we can 
imagine what he will do with himself when Eton meets Harrow 
at Lord’s and he is no longer in the director’s seat. However, 
one has a greater freedom of criticism when one has no respon- 
sibility, which is always a measure of consolation. 


It is surely an excellent new departure that was decided on 
by the county cricket representatives at Lord’s, to the effect 
that captains of first-class matches are to-forward to the M.C.C. 
after each match a jointly signed report as to the manner in 
which the umpires have performed their duties, and that these 
reports shall be made the basis for the nomination of the umpires 
for the ensuing year. It is not by any means by way of com- 
plaint in regard to the manner in which the duties of umpires 
have been performed hitherto that we say this. Indeed those 
arduous and responsible functions have been generally discharged 
beyond expectation well, but we are always pleased to see threads 
that have been allowed to lie a little loosely gathered up into aclose 
grip as a guarantee against any possible remissness in the future. 


Fishguard Bay, which was strewn with more wrecks than 
any other part of our coast during the gales of last week, is one 
of the most beautiful places in great Britain. Imagine the horn 
of a rocky crescent, ended by two wave-beaten rocks called Cow 
and Calf, for the southern and western boundary. Those cliffs 
are bright with gorse and heather, osmunda regalis flourishes on 
their brink, the sea spleenwort nestles in their salt clefts. The 
centre of the crescent is a stretch of beautiful sand backed by a 
pebble ridge, and behind that comes a Pembrokeshire moor, 
which others would call a marsh. On the east side are more 
cliffs, blacker and more frowning than those which face them. 
These suddenly break away into a narrow creek formed by the 
estuary of the Gwaun River, and beyond the creek are more 
cliffs, ending in an ancient fort. In summer no scene could be 
more peaceful, but in northerly gales the seas are terrific and 
wrecks plentiful. Such is the spot which enterprising persons 
have chosen as a point of departure for Ireland. 





A novel fox-hunt took place in Dublin one morning last 
week. A young man who was out exercising four terriers came 
across a fox on Northumberland Road, and after a merry spin 
through the front gardens, Reynard was run into close by the 
hall door of Mr. Chambers’ house and killed. What brought 
the fox there is a mystery, but probably it was one which had 
escaped from some of the houses in the neighbourhood. That 
four terriers should hunt and kill a full-grown fox is also a 
rather remarkable incident; but then, they were game Irish 
terriers. Northumberland Road is a fashionable part of the 
Pembroke Township, close to Ball’s Bridge, where the Dublin 
Horse Show is held. 





The country seems to be waking up gradually to a sense 
that a serious calamity, in the shape of a water famine on a fine 
large scale, is exceedingly likeiy to afflict all its south-eastern 
portion in the ensuing summer. Even should we have heavy 
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rains in April and May, they can do but little to supplement the 
deficiency produced by a succession of dry months. The Tim:s 
speaks of some of the wells on the uplands as ‘already giving 
out,’” and prophesies that if such be truth the results will be 
“dire,” but not only is it true that the wells have “ already given 
out,” but it is further true that many of them have held scarcely 
a drop of water since last summer. That singular phenomenon 
of annual occurrence, commonly described as the “ breaking of 
the springs,” has not taken place, to any considerable extent, 
this year. In plainer English, this probably means that the flow 
of water has been so small that it has been absorbed in the 
ground before ever reaching the wells that it can normally be 
expected to replenish. 

The transient snowstorms that kept all their blessings for the 
dates of the ’Varsity sports and Boat-Race have done some good. 
They have filled the Romney dykes, where the sheep were wander- 
ing, fenceless, all over the weald, but they have come too late to 
be of permanent service, and are gone as quickly as they fell. 





Unprecedented is the date at which crops have been got 
into the ground this year in the South and East of England. A 
farmer of the Sussex district assured the writer that he had all 
his corn sown by March 14th, and all his barley in by the end of 
February. The land has been in astonishingly good condition for 
working. This man had never before done his sowing at such 
an early date. 


A little warm moisture would make everything come forward 
with a great jump, but warm moisture seems the last blessing 
that we have a right to look for. There was some warm sun, 
though without a drop of moisture, on March 18th, and on that 
day everybody that had an eye for Nature was saying, ‘I have 
seen the first sulphur butterflies to-day.” Everyone saw them. 
The chrysalides must have been waiting for that first gleam of a 
really warm sun to bring them out. Then it turned a little 
colder again, and for a week or more the sulphurs showed no 
sign—lying dormant somewhere, probably. A nightingale is 
said to have been heard at Worth in the first week of March, but 
we have our suspicions of him. The soi disant cuckoo that was 
reported in Richmond Park on St. Valentine’s Day seems to have 
been silent ever since, and we have nothing so undecided as a 
suspicion to bestow on him. The season is exceptional in many 
ways, but it is less exceptional for a boy to imitate a cuckoo 
with some success than for a feathered cuckoo to be calling in 
England in February. 


Two notes from Ireland serve to illustrate the difficulties 
which may arise between the sportsman and the naturalist. 
They exemplify the fisherman’s view; between him and the 
naturalist we do not attempt reconciliation. They run thus :— 

“‘ Great efforts are being made to improve the fishing on the 
River Shannon and its tributaries. At the last meeting of the 
Limerick Conservators, an order was made for the payment of 
10s. to William O’Toole for the destruction of ten cormorants, in 
accordance with a recent offer of the Board of 1s. per head for 
each of these birds brought in. Colonel Ruttledge and Captain 
Armstrong, the hon. secretaries of the King’s County district, 
have been instrumental in effecting a great improvement in 
matters piscatorial by their arduous exertions. 

‘‘ A public meeting was held at Youghal on the 24th ult. to 
consider what steps should be taken to get rid of the seals which 
are doing very great damage to the salmon fishing in the Black- 
water. Large numbers of seals are continually to be found in the 
tidal waters of this river, and the destruction caused by them to 
the nets and to the fish is assuming alarming proportions. It is 
proposed to try and exterminate them by means of guns and 
buckshot, with which the fishing boats would be provided.” 

The cuckoo of the Canadian is the crow. Rather an un- 
poetical bird, to be sure, whose hoarse croaking is very raven- 
like, but all the same it sounds sweet in the ears of those to 
whom the music of bird-life has been absent for months. About 
this time of the year in Quebec Province, and the more northern 
parts of the Dominion, one hears the “caw! caw!” of these 
funereal birds and sees perhaps a solitary specimen flapping 
along the roads or perched on a tree. Then there is joy. The 
snow will soon go, the ice break up, and bright, glorious spring 
be upon us again! The Canadian robin—which is really a 
thrush—generally comes a few days after the first crow, and when 
the loud stirring song of this bird is heard from some tree top 
near the homestead it is the ratification of the crow’s message of 
s ring. f 





“~ 


“&- We have to express regret for a very natural error in the 
description of Condover Hall in our last week’s issue. It is no 
longer the seat of Mr. R. H. Cholmondeley, having been 
purchased by Mr. Edward Brocklehurst Fielden, who now 
resides in it. 
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~~ROM such a house as Condover we issue with expectancy 
4 into the garden, and certainly no disappointment awaits 
us there. Rare and beautiful, with a subtle charm, that 

garden is. As is the case with some other places we have 
surveyed, the house stands near the church. It was the custom 
of old times, and there is an excellent view of the formal garden 
from the churchyard, whence you survey those well-kept box- 
edgings, triangular beds, and trees cut to the semblance of 
bee-hives and cylinders. Nor is the mansion very far from the 
public road. The north side of it is approached by a straight 
walk margined by fine lawns, which are diversified by evergreens, 
and very pleasant to pass along. But the chief flower garden is 
on the south side, where the pictures illustrate the character of 
the grass terraces with their conical yews, and the noble trees 
and glades of the park beyond. The arrangement is purely 
formal, and quite typical of the gardens of the class. Some, it 
is true, like the writer, have a greater love for beds of hardy 
flowers; but, in its particular formal kind, Condover is admirable. 
Geometrical. gardening marks the west side of the house 
also. There are as fine tall box-edgings as you could wish to 
see, giving character and distinction to the place. ‘Tl eir quaint- 
ness is delightful, though to keep edgings in such condition as 
those at Condover is no easy matter, for with unkempt ragged- 
ness their old-world aspect and beauty straightway disappear. 
The spiral junipers and Irish yews are here an attractive feature. 
At the end of the garden zinnias, roses, and other lovely 
flowers fill the beds, and those who enjoy the satisfying shade of 
a good yew-hedge—the glory of many an English garden—will 
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find a splendid one here, in association with a number of our 
most handsome shrubs, being fine specimens of the golden 
pyramidal yew. 

Something of the character of the beautiful park at Condover 
will be seen in the picture. The little river Cound, from which 
the place takes its name, winds through the pleasant glades 
overshadowed by very fine trees, and the ground is diversified 
with hill and hollow. The elms of the park are noble specimens 
of one of our finest forest trees—fine, that is, in its prime—and 
there is a splendid giant on the lawn with branches sweeping 
the turf. 

Fruit and flower gardening go hand in hand at this pleasant 
abode to an extent rarely seen, and we are disposed to say this 
is one of the most interesting features of the place. The 
association of the various branches of gardening might often, 
in truth, be closer than it is, and certainly our fruit and vegetable 
vardens would gain much in attractiveness by reason of the 
presence of gayer denizens. The Condover fruit garden may 
appropriately be described as a reserve flower garden, for in 
it great numbers of flowers are cultivated year by year solely 
for the purpose of cutting for the adornment of the house. Thus 
is the flower garden proper not ruthlessly despoiled, and its 
dragrance and beauty are preserved. This feature of the grounds 
of beautiful Condover may be particularly commended, and 
we can promise that those who freely link fruit and flower 
vardenirg together will find fresh interest and pleasure in 
their work. All, too, who require large quantities of cut 
flowers for themselves or their friends will find practical 
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advantage in this system of 
gardenng operations. Thus 
may flowers be obtained as 
long as it is possible to gather 
them from the open ground, 
and the fruit garden with 
borders of hardy flowers is 
decidedly more _ interesting 
than its merely utilitarian 
fellow. 

Condove’ thus has _ its 
lessons for the garden-iover. 
Its vegetable garden, too, is 
margined by white pinks, with 
their silvery tufted growth, 
which give the old-world 
fragrance of their multitudinous 
flowers in June. But, indeed, 
we shall not go wrong at this 
delightful place wherever we 
look. More can scarcely be 
said ; and so, with a final glance 
at the extensive fruit gardens, 
where the produce both in the 
open and under glass _ is 
excellent, and at the plant 
houses filled with rare exotics, 
we bid farewell to a very 
beautiful and in many ways 
remarkable abode—a_ typical 
country home with a sweet old 
garden of its kind. 


Judson Kearns 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A. MONG the sheet absurdities of the week has been the Ibsen presenta- 
p tion fiasco, Personally I have no grievance in the matter. I have 
. struggled through one or two volumes by Henrik, who is alleged to be 
great, and they struck me as being tedious, childish, and unclean; so that 
whether Ibsen is seventy vears old, or a hundred and seventy, is to me a matter 


of perfect indiflerence. But others hold a difierent view, and I envy them, for 
they enjoy a pleasure which is denied to me, and those others have a genuine 
grievance. What the recent ridiculous presentat on amounts to is a pretension 


on the part of a few persons, not very eminent in matters literary, to speak for 
the whole body of English men and women of letters concerning English appre- 
ciation of Tbsen. Of course they have no title so to speak. They are, to use a 
phrase which is really rather appropriate, no more than the Maida Vale gang. 
The Putney gang, which would include Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Watts Dunton, 
and Mr, Owen Seaman—although it may be that not all of these are [bsenites— 
would speak with far greater authority. Even Maida Vale, however, might 
have risen higher than £53 with some odd shillings as the measure of its enthu- 
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siasm, and the Academy does well to be sarcastic in the matter, and to cry out 
against the bitter abuse of advertisement. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the soundest critics of the day, the 
frankest and the most honest, are those who write anonymously, and that signed 
articles are a deadly enemy to candid expression of opinion. In another sphere 
it has often been my duty to consider the writings of the known writer and the 
unknown, the competent and the foolish. It has been my almost invariable 
experience that the upstart desires to sign his name, which carries no weight, 
whilst the capable man desires to remain unknown, though his signature would 
be of value. Nor is the reason far to seek. The little writer has his way to 
make, and sees a chance of self-advertisement. The man whose position is 
assured knows that he may meet his victim at dinner the next evening, 
and would prefer that the said victim should not know who pointed out his 
faults. A good deal of responsibility attaches to the editors who permit critics 
to sign their names; for that is to encourage ‘‘appreciations” and other 
flummery, and to place in the front rank of critics, as a mere matter of aypear- 
ance, a class of men who are really far 
behind the ordinary anonymous writer 

Men and women with just taste 
in letters will rejoice that a corre- 
spondent of the Wessminster Gazette 
has rushed in to defend George Eliot’s 
memory against a foolish attack made 
elsewhere upon the strong and gifted 
author of ** Adam Bede” and ‘‘ The 
Mill on the Floss ”—to name two 
master-pieces. This lack of apprecia- 
tion of the great works of a woman 
novelist is a silly affectation of modern 
critics who imagine cleverness to consist 
in seeing genius where none is, and in 
wilful blindness to shining merit. 
Hetty, Maynard Gilfil, Mrs. Tulliver, 
and Mrs. Poyser, Tito, and a score of 
friends of youth and middle age 
besides, rise up in indignant protest 
against the judgment of fools. Of 
these some have attacked not merely 
George Eliot’s features, which are a 
matter of no moment, but also her 
manner, which is more important. On 
that point an intimate friend of many 
years writes : 

“* So very far from being conceited 
or ‘ pedantic,’ I never knew one more 
heartfeltly modest, less self-assertive. 
£ -1f-knowledge, naturally, she had, 
and great diffidence—very surprising 
to me in her. Her wide, kindly 
tolerance, her lovingness, her maternal 
compassion for the world’s sufferings 
and wrongs, her readiness to be pleased 
and amused, were to me most helpful 
and altogether lovely.” 

One or two books lie on the table 
which lend therhselves to notice in this 
column rather-than to serious review. 
Among them is Messrs. Ward, Lock’s 
guide-book ‘‘Paris.” which compressesa 
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and some nice illustrations into 224 pages. But is it quite fair to add the weight 
of sone sixty pages of advertisement to a volume meant to be carried in the 
pocket? I have tested it on many points, and find it accurate ; but it is open to 
improvement in the matter of restaurants. For example, it is hardly true to say 
of the Palais Royal, ‘‘ the variety and choice of restaurants being larger than in 
any other part of the city.” The Palais Royal is not what it was in this respect. 

There can be little doubt that Messrs. George Newnes, Limited, are doing 
yeoman’s service in bringing sound literature within the reach of the millions. 
Tous among the immediately forthcoming books in their ‘‘ New Library ” I note 
Kinglake’s ‘‘ Eothen,” a book of all time, and Fanny Burney’s ‘ Evelina,” 
distinctly her best work. A new series of popular books issued by the same 
firm will include works by Charlotte Bronté, Captain Marryat, and the almost 
forgotten Fenimore Cooper. 

The ways of the ‘‘ rare book market ” cannot be foretold. Thus a pervect 
copy of the ‘* Boke named Cordyale,” printed by Caxton in about 1479, sold at 
Sotheby’s on Thursday of last week for £505. This may seem a good price, 
but the Ashburnham copy, which was imperfect, fetched £760 last year. True 
it is that the first seven pages of Thursday’s copy were ‘‘ discoloured and more 
or less wormed.” But the Ashburnham copy was absolutely eight pages short. 
Truly investments in old books, at high prices, are not to be recommended. 
Perhaps the most pleasing feature of the sale was the high price (433 10s.) 
realised by a copy of Mr. Kipling’s ‘* Echoes by Two Writers,” Lahore, which 
is now very scarce. 

** Under One Cover” (Skeffington) is a pleasant collection of tales for a 
railway journey. It contains stories by that prolific writer, Mr. S. Baring Gould, 
Mr. Ernest Henham, Mr. Fergus Hume, Mr. Richard Marsh, Mr. Andrew 
Merry, and Mr. A. St. John Adcock. Of these, in the course of such a 
journey, I found Mr. Gould’s ‘* Daddy Tregellas” pathetic, Mr. Henham’s 
‘* Pete Barker’s Shanty” weird—that is Mr. Henham’s way—the ‘“ First 
Night ” of Mr. Marsh ghostly and exciting, Mr. Fergus Hume’s ‘* The Medici 
Cross” quaint and humorous. Mr. Marsh in ‘* A Prophet” tells an impossible 
story without making it seem credible, and in ‘* An Old Man’s Jubilee” Mr. 
H[enham attains a pathetic truthfulness which is absent from some of his other 
works. Mr. Andrew Merry’s ‘An April Fool” is intensely sad and human. 
On the whole the volume is of remarkable merit. 


Books to order from the library :— 
** Auld Lang Syne.” Professor Max Miiller. (Longmans.) 
‘*The Cattle Man.” G. B. Burgin. (Richards.) 
“© Trewinnot of Guys.” Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. (Bowden.) 
‘* Aristocracy and Evolution.” W. H. Mallock. (Black.) 


‘* Bijli the Dancer.” I. B. Patton. (Methuen.) LOOKER-ON, 








Se sE cyctists who have ridden but szidom during the pist winter would 
do well to pay some special heed to their machines before settling down 
again to regular cycling. If not particularly competent in regard to 

mechanical matters, the best thing is to hand the machine to a local repairer and 
bid him overhaul it thoroughly, cleaning out all the bearings, and slightly altering 
the position of the balls, so that all the wear will not continue to be taken up at 
the same points of contact. It is within the power of eve.” rider, however, to 
give the hearings a thorough cleansing before resuming riding, even if it is not 
considered necessary to have the machine completely overhauled. “araffin should 
be squirted liberally through the lubricating holes, and drained ou ~s quickly as 
possible previously to the application of fresh lubricating oil. 

Unless this be done there is a strong probability that, apart from the 
machine being very hard to drive after its long rest, it will begin to squeak in 
most annoying fashion, Now squeaks are notoriously difficult to locate, because 
whatever part of the machine they actually come from, they invariably appear to 
proceed from the crank axle. <A place from which a squeak not infrequently 
proceeds is the hub of the front wheel, because this is the lubricating hole to 
which the least attention is often paid. The sovereign remedy, however, is 
paraffin, plus oil, with a suitable interval between the application of each. 

Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen have issued a new cycling manual, which is a 
reprint, with alterations and additions, of the articles under the head of 
** Cycling ” which have appeared in the ‘* Encyclopedia of Sport.” The author 
of the major portion of the work is Mr. H. Graves, an ex-captain of the Oxford 
University Bicycle Club, and a member of the councils of the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club and the National Cyclists’ Union, Mr. Graves writes practically 
on the mechanical aspects of the pastime, Mr. G. L. Hillier deals with ‘ Cycle 
Racing,” and Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, with ‘ Bicycling for Ladies,” 
though the space allotted to her is insufficient to permit of anything like a full 
treatment of the subject. A valuable portion of the manual are the mechanical 
drawings with which the text is interspersed. 

Cycling and coitinental travel are now so inseparably connected that an 
apology is scarcely needed for a reference to ‘‘ Continental Chit-Chat,” by Mabel 
Humbert (F. V. White and Co.). It is a vivacious little book, and as full of 
good stories as a Christmas pudding is of plums. Moreover, they are most of 
them new, which is of itself a recommendation in an age of ‘‘ chestnuts,” Here 
is a sample :-— 

‘* An Englishman at a railway station was looking for a compartment for 
non-smokers, and touching the guard on the arm he said :— 

**¢Voiture—pas fumer! Voiture pas fumer!’ which seemed quite in- 
telligible to him. 

‘<¢ Parfaitement,’ replied the official, with exquisite politeness. ‘ Monsieur 
pré“Sre-t-il sa voiture parfumée a la rose ou a la violette ?’” 

Of custom house troubles the cyclist abroad has more than the ordinary 
traveller’s share, and those who like myself have felt dangerously near at times to 
homicidal intent when standing over some particularly obtuse specimen of the 
genus douanrer will appreciate the following story :-— 
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**A young Englishman, who had been repeatedly and unnecessarily annoyed 
by the St. Malo custom house ofticials, made up his mind to get even with them. 
The last time he had crossed he had brought a ferret with him, and a minute or 
so before landing he transferred the creature to a black bag which he carried 
with extreme care and an evident desire not to attract attention. This 
immediately fetched one of the aowaners, and he swooped down on it with 
joyful alacrity. Our young Englishman pretended not to understand the official 
until the Frenchman made his meaning clear by unmistakable signs. Then he 
slowly and reluctantly unlocked the bag. The dowanzer plunged in his hand 
and—but my pen,” says the authoress, ‘‘ refuses to adequately describe the 
dramatic scene that ensued.” THE PILGRIM. 


The Hudson’s Bay Fur Sale. 


ANY readers of Country LIFE must have felt some surprise on seeing 
| Mr. Turner-Turner’s photographs and description of his successful 
‘* Trapping in the North-West ” during a recent visit to British North 
Columbia. Additional evidence of the vigorous survival of the great fur 
industry of the ancient Hudson’s Bay Company is found in the immense stores of 
furs accumulated at Hudson’s Bay House in Lime Street dur.ng the past winter, 
and dispersed in the great March sales. Among other furs were 84,198 skins of 
the marten, 9,672 otter, 5,221 fisher, 1,245 silver fox, 25,000 red fox, 6,480 cross 
fox, 70,000 mink, no less than 40,000 lynx skins, 10,000 bear skins, 7,465 wolf 
skins, with skunk, racoon, wolverine, musk ox, badger, ermine, and hair seals. 
The hundreds of thousands of skins, all in the green state, scraped and greased, 
but not tanned into leather, give off a faint, rather sickly, greasy odour, which can 
be smelt fifty yards off the warehouse in the street. This odour is, we take it, 
the faint reflection of the normal atmosphere in an Indian hut transported to the 
centre of the most civilised city in the world. | But there is always something a 
little barbaric about furs, used as they are, with so little difference in make-up, 
to adorn European queens or savage chiefs, and often retaining in their soft and 
beautiful texture the peculiar odour of the creatures which bore them. In the 
sale rooms one sees the furs stacked by the myriad, usually in racks reaching 
from floor to ceiling. Supposing one room to contain 10,000 skins of the 
musquash, or of ‘‘nutria,” the trade name of the coypu or South American 
beaver-rat, we do not see there piles of the glossy fur which makes such admirable 
linings for coats. All the smaller skins, whether musquash, beaver, fisher, 
marten, sable, or mink, are drawn off the animals by turning them inside out. In 
the case of the most precious, such as sable, there is no cut at all, the whole 
body and viscera being forced out at the orifice of the mouth. 

Thus all the skins are turned, and one sees, not fur, but untanned leather. 
This preserves the skin from dust and damage, and also enables the buyers to 
judge of the condition of the fur. If the actual skin itself is not sound, the fur 
is almost certain to be slipping, or in some way damaged. But the condition of 
the fur itself is also carefully inspected. Samples from each lot of skins are set 
out and labelled ‘*in the fur.” These are looked over by the buyers on tables set 
for the purpose, and some of these Hudson’s Bay oak tables are believed to 
have been used for this purpose for 200 years. Russian, American, Frenchman, 
Greek, or Englishman walks into the store, hangs up his tall hat, and then takes 
from a peg one of the long white linen overalls, like an ump-re’s coat at cricket, 
provided for his use, and thus protected against all the floating hairs and flufl, 
rapidly looks over the skins, turns them, and inspects the fur. If he ventured 
on the work of inspecting dressed only in broadcloth, he would soon become 
a ‘*fur-bearing animal” himself. Sable skins are far the most precious, in pro- 
portion to their size, of all except perhaps the rare sea otter. Far the best 
sables come from Northern Siberia, skins little bigger than those of a big ferret, 
but worth from twenty to forty pounds apiece, according to quality and colour. 
These precious skins are brought in in dund/es of ten, each bundle being fastened 
by a leather thong passing through the mouths of the skins. The whole set is 
enclosed in a white linen bag, duly numbered. These skins are looked over most 
carefully one by one, and the buyer makes a mental note of what he will bid 
when the lot comes up for sale. It is impossible to exaggerate the beauty of 
these choice sables. 

They are the natural product, which goes better than any material in the 
world with that richest of artificial materials, fine black silk velvet; there is a 
particular taper and contour in each hair which gives it its incomparable lustre, 
softness, and even ‘‘lie.” Even to the touch it gives a sense of luxury and 
refinement. The amateur, who might not at first notice the difference between 
prime Russian sable and the pretty but inferior skin of the marten of Canada, 
another closely allied creature, soon learns to appreciate the vast difference in 
quality between them. It is said that only Russian and American ladies really 
know the distinction in values of the best class and second class of sables, 
while English ladies need educating on this point. But in Russia every bride of 
position has a set of sables in her trousseau. Room after room may be seen at 
the fur stores filled with these furs and skins from floor to ceiling. Among the 
most interesting are the stores of silver fox, of Canadian otters, and Northern 
wolves and bears. The silver fox, though the skin is very costly, is by no 
means verging on extinction, though the winter catch sent in from the Hudson’s 
Bay Territory this year was only 1,245; not much for the total of half a 
continent. It is, however, probable a large number of the best skins found their 
way across the United States border, as the Indian trappers now prefer money to 
goods in payment for their fur, and when they get a really valuable one will 
olen travel great distances to sell it to some American agent for cash. The 
silver fox room in Hudson’s Bay House was a most beautiful sight just before 
the sale. All the 1,200 silver fox skins ‘‘ in the fur” were hanging round the 
room, and on racks set across it. The ideal silver fox skin is almost black. 
The head, nape, and shoulders are a natural deep glossy black, and the hindquarters 
and back sprinkled with silver hairs. The best skin of this year sold for £155. 

There were no beaver skins in the March sales. These, as Mr. Turner- 
Turner showed in his recent articles in COUNTRY LIFE on ‘“ Trapping in the 
North-West,” are taken early in the year and are sold in the winter sales. Otter 
were plentiful, and the skin of the Canadian otter is often a most beautiful object. 
Nearly ten thousand of these skins were sold ; many were quite twice as large as 
those of the small English otter. The skin, when taken in winter, is sometimes 
almost as dark and soft as the dyed and ‘ plucked ” skin of the fur seal. These 
otter skins often have Indian letters and messages written on the reverse side, 
which makes good parchment. Sometimes the letters are in picture writing, 
like that given by Captain Marryat in ‘‘ Settlers in Canada ” + others are in old 
French, the French of the old settlements. 

There was a fine collection of wolf skins, ranging from white to black, and 
a supply of ten thousand bear skins showed that there is s.ill plenty of big game 
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left in the Northern Territory. These are far more decorative when in the stores 
than the smaller kinds, for they are, as a rule, not turned inside out, but hang or 
lie in piles with the fur exposed to view. Thousands of beautiful racoon skins, 
of dark brown and yellow tawny, with ringed tails, fill one store-room. In 
another the whole air is redolent of fox, and the walls, cases, and even the 
ceiling are absolutely covered with groves of red fox skins. These are not our 
brownish-red Reynard, but the far prettier, brighter, deeper, and softer coats of 
the red foxes of Norther: Asia and of Canada, 

These have a thick coat with very deep under-fur. The are so beautiful 
that one does not won ler at their being fashionable wear in China. Here no 
one ever buys them; but as London is the fur market of the world, they are 
brought here, sold, and shippel off to be made up in Germany, and even in 
Russia. Wolf skins are far less costly than might be expected. They are only 
used for carriage rugs, and never quite lose their ‘‘ lupine ” odour. Two or three 
rooms are entirely tilled with black bear skins These are all laid flat, one 
above the other, like Oriental rugs in a carpet warehouse. Far the finest are the 
black bear skins from North Br.t.sh Columbia, the best of which are bought to 
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“A Brace of Partridges. 

c 

ERE we have fare of the simplest; but that simplicity 

is no bar to attractiveness is proved: by the fact of the 

play being removed from the Strand Theatre to the 

Garrick, so that the incipient interest shown in Mr. Robert 

Ganthony’s farce might be nurtured in the more congenial 

western atmosphere of Charing Cross. Simple, indeed, is the 

piece, yet amusing withal ; and mixed with the fun isa tiny strain 

of sentiment which is never out of place, no matter how wild 

may be the humour, but which, on the contrary, has proved 

itself, again and again, to be a valuable auxiliary to the maddest 
merriment. 

“A Brace of Partridges”’ is at its worst in its title, for it is 
the merest pun, the worst of all kinds of pun, that which relies for 
its “ wit” on a proper name manufactured for the purpose; for 
the brace of Partridges are a couple of young men bearing that 
name. They are so alike, though they are the most distant of 
relatives, that the very parents of one of them, likewise his sweet- 
heart, are deceived, and the most ridiculous things happen, 
impossible in reality, but certainly very amusing if one can keep 
one’s intellect from interfering with a pleasant and whimsical 
entertainment. 

Granting the author’s premises, that similarity of face and 
form could be carried to such a length, all the rest is plain sailing, 
except this—one of the twain, who knows of the existence and 
proximity of the other, would not be so completely mystified by 
the predicament in which he is placed, a predicament necessary 
to the sustained fun of the play. He, at least, would know the 
reason of the imbroglio, and would be able to explain it to all 
those who are so thoroughly confounded by the current of extra- 
ordinary events. But perhaps this is butterfly breaking. 

The two Dromios are not seen together on the stage at the 
same time from beginning toend. One of them, staying at a 
country inn, has proposed to the landlord’s daughter, a most 
refined and educated example of her class. ‘The other is dodging 
a process server in the same district. A eats B’s breaktast, 
bewilders his sweetheart, is ducked in a pond by a rival; B 
finds himself held accountable for all sorts of escapades of A. 
A returns to town, visits B’s house, mystifies B’s parents, makes 
love to the heiress to whom B is almost affianced; while B is 
in the country forgetting all about her in the arms of his 
Phyllis. So the game of se2-saw goes on; the complications are 
many and well devised, the fun unceasing—if you do not stop 
to think, which of course you will not do if you have any sense 
of the fitness of things. Maintained to the very conclusion, the 
one in the other out, one down ’tother come on, *“* A Brace of 
Partridges” keeps the ball rolling till the end, and forms a 
really excellent after-dinner entertainment. 

It has the advantage of admirable acting, otherwise it would 
be impossible. First and foremost, Mr. Reeves Smith, whom 
we have regarded hitherto as the representative of gooly-goody 
heroes of the immaculate and somewhat insipid stamp, surprised 
us by showing that he is a comedian of something very near 
first rank. .He plays both characters, and differentiates them 
wondrously clever. There is no apparent difference betwe2n 
the two, yet in both appearance and manner there is a distinct 
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make ‘* busbies” for our foot Guards, and the deep soft grizzly beay skins from 
the same region. Those of the Russian and Siberian | ears sold in other large 
sales are not usually of such choice quality. Possibly the best are kept for use 
in Russia and China. 

Among the choicest furs are those of the sea otter, or very fine Northern 
fur seal. ‘hese are put up by auction and bid for separately. Only 955 skins 
of the sea otter were brought to London during the present year, and the best of 
these sold for £255! Like all pelagic animals, they have simply no chance 
against the persistent hunting of which they are the object. 

The sale itself is all carried out by catalogue. Perhaps seventy or eighty 
buyers from New York, Chicago, Dresden, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Amsterdam, 
Paris, and Bucharest, as well as from London, sit and bid, often by a mere 
movement of the pen, for the ‘‘lots” they have marked. The sale is carried 
out with astonishing quickness, and in the course of four days hundreds of 
thousands of skins find purchasers. Six days later the purchases are all 
removed and on their way to their destinations, while the stores are swept and 
cleaned ready for the next season’s catch to be ho:sed. C. J. CornisH. 










difference. Mr. Reeves Smith relies on none of the usual methods 
of distinguishing between the two Dromios. Neither has a 
moustache to shave, nor a limp to hide, nor a stoop, nor any of 
the ordinary stock-in-trade. He gains his effect by much more 
artistic means. The one is slightly grave and sedate, the other 
lively and a little giddy. The one smiles quietly, the other has 
a tendency to giggle. That is all, and yet it is quite enough, and 
ever so effective. 

Miss Henrietta Watson, Mr. I'red Everill, Miss Ferrars, 
Mr. Everard, and especially Mr. George Shelton, whose sketch 
of the waiter is a fine piece of comedy, all assist in keeping the 
movement at the necessary fever heat. 


“The Gondoliets.’ 


NOTHER revival at the Savoy demonstrates still further 
the dearth of comic opera, the impossibility of finding 
anything worthy to succeed the wonderful Gilbert and 

Sullivan series that made the Savoy famous. Here we have 
‘* The Gondoliers,” by no means one of the best of the old 
végime, and yet so immeasurably superior to anything done since, 
that one who is interested in the welfare of the English lyric 
stage cannot but be filled with a feeling of something closely 
akin to despair. What ave we to do tor comic opera? The 
pure and sparkling fountain has run dry, Gilbert and Sullivan no 
longer unite forces—even if they did the inspiration seems to 
have gone, the “‘ seam ” of this rich ore to be worked out. What 
ave we to do for comic opera? Our many schools of music have 
accomplished nothing to cause us to put any trust in them; 
there are no composers on the horizon ; the outlook is dark. 

Meanwhile there is a revival of ‘* The Gondoliers.” This, 

one of the latest of the golden age, though far from the best, 
stands the ordeal well. Its topsy-turvy humour has not grown 
flat, its feathery melodies have not grown thin. We still can 
laugh with the Duke of Plaza Toro, the Grand Inquisitor, and 
the rest of them. We still can quaff with pleasure from the 
crystal goblet whence flows such pure and dainty tune. It 
is all so light, the very champagne of music; different from the 
champagne of Offenbach, inasmuch as there is a ‘‘ Lody ” to the 
wine. As to the story—well, it is in the Gilbertian model, 
though not of his best. Still, it is quite good enough, and 
ever so much better than anyone else is seemingly able to 
provide. 

Of all the original cast only Miss Rosina Brandram remains. 

Her lovely contralto voice is as {ull and rich and mellow as ever 
it was, the humour of her acting as ripe and delicately flavoured. 
In other respects the change has brought about some improve- 
ments and some disappointments. There never has been at the 
Savoy so funny a comedian as Mr. Walter Passmore ; he bubbles 
over with highly-coloured fun, broad, yet never overdone; full, 
yet never heavy. Miss Emmie Owen sings and acts with the 
greatest charm and vivacity; Messrs. Elliot, Kenningham, and 
the others do’ justice to score and libretto; Miss Ruth Vincent, 
when she has gained more confidence, will prove an acquisition 
to the Savoy. ‘The Gondoliers” has the advantage of the 
chorus and orchestra for which the house is famous; it is 
nounted with splendour and taste. B. L. 
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“HE irony of things seems to be we'l illustrated in the latest tidings ot 
‘| **Cyrano de Bergerac.” Here we have a piece hailed by the cognoscenti 
as the master-piece of the end of the century ; it is welcomed as //e great 
play for which we have all been waiting ; it is the biggest success Paris has had 
in this decade. M. Kostand, the happy author, is féted and crowned with 
laurel; the world is at his feet. Then comes the thunderbolt. The story, 
incidents, spirit of ‘*Cyrano” are found to be the story, incidents, spirit of an 
old French play by three dead and gone authors; all that is different is the 
language and dénouement, ‘Truly, the language is much ; there is no doubt that 
M. Rostand is a poet. But it yet remains to be proved, after all, if he is a 
dramatist. The fact that his language is his own will not be much consolation 
to Sir Henry Irving, who has bouzht the English rights of the work. For the 
long, poetical speeches of Rostand are of no value to an English play; our 
audiences will not stand them. All that remains, then, is the plot, and that is 
old ; so old that it turns out that the story has already been dramatised in 
England, and that the adaptor has copyrighted his property. Whether the law 
will give to this gentleman exclusive rights in the story, and if so, whether he 
will come to an arrangement to allow Sir Henry to perform the play for which 
Sir Henry has already paid rather heavily, remains to be seen. In any case it is 
very hard lines on the manager of the Lyceum, is it not ? 
Miss Louie Pounds, the dainty and charming singer who is at present 
appearing in ‘* The French Maid” at the Vaudeville Theatre, is one of a singing 
family, for her Lrother is Mr. Courtice Pounds, and her sister, Rowena, is also 
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Photo. A, Ellis, MISS LOUIE POUNDS. Upper Baker St. 
the possessor of a sweet and atiractive voice. Though Miss Louie Pounds has 
only just Legun her career in London, the way is smooth and clear before her, 
for she has everything in her favour. _ She sings delightfully, she acts with spirit 
and intelligence, and she is very good to look upon, There are too few among 
us with these qualifications for Miss Pounds to remain in the background now 
that she has once obtained her chance. There is nothing on the lighter lyric 
. Stage to better the musical effect of the duets sung by her and Mr. Richard Green 
in ‘* The French Maid.” 

Mr. Lewis Waller has determined to be the first D’Artagnan in the field, 
the first of recent years, that is, for there have been others. He will produce 
a dramatic version, by Mr. Henry Hamilton, of the Dumas romance at the 
Theatre Métropole, Camberwell, at no very distant date. There will be nothing 
suburban about the performance except the locality, which is as well, for 
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imagination reels at a suburban D’Artagnan. We are in for a stiff dose of 
‘*costume ” plays—the age of stage chivalry is certainly not dead, which is as well, 
for if there is ever a blank to be filled up, we shall have that awful, persevering 
old New Woman again, with a bag full of ‘* problems ” in her hand, and a sooty 
‘*past” on her back. ‘*Sweeney Todd ” razor, trapdoor and all, would be 
infinitely preferable. : 

The ‘* Amurrican” drama will soon be very much in evidence among us, 
for Mr. Paul Potter’s ‘*Conquerors” at the St. James’s, and Mr. Belasco’s 
‘*Heart of Maryland” at the Adelphi, will be pursuing simultaneously the 
more or less even tenor of their way. In the first there is a sensation of 
incident, in the second there is a sensation of incident—and morals. Sensation 
number one consists in the heroinz tying herself to the clapper of the great hell 
that is to ring out the doom of her lover, realising the poem—that terrible 
amateur reciter’s poem—‘‘ Curfew shall not ring to-night.” Sensation number 
two—buat perhaps we should not mention sensation number two until we see 
to what degree of sensationalism it really reaches. We have sufficient confidence 
in Mr, Alexander not to believe quite all we hear from the other side of the 
Atlantic. In any case, it is bound to be somewhat—well, let us say daring, so 
we had better possess our souls in as much patience as is possible under the 
circumstinces. Let us hope that the play will be one to which any discreet 
young lady could take her grandmother. 

The ‘ upper circles ” of Society, and the ‘‘ upper circles” of the theatres— 
two opposite bodies—will soon have plenty to occupy them dramatically. New 
plays follow each other rapidly at the Royalty, Adelphi, St. James’s, Shaftesbury, 
and Comedy. 


SALE OF POLO PONIES. 


NOTIIER polo season is at hand. On Saturday next the ball will be set 
A rolling again on the Rugby ground, and on the rst of May the game 
will once more be in full swing at Ranelagh and Hurlingham. Naturally, 
most lovers of this engrossing game are now on the hunt for ponies, in all cases 
a difficult pursuit, and in many a very disappointing one. To all such it will, 
therefore, be welcome news to hear that on Monday, the 4th April, the Messrs. 
Miller will sell by auction, at Spring Hill, Rugby, thirty really high-class 
ponies, up to all sorts of weights, and every one of which knows his business 
thoroughly. Few people know how systematically every pony which has ever 
been in the Spring Hill stable has been taught the game from the very beginning ; 
but as this was all described in an article on this subject which appeared in 
CountTrRY LIFE on the 19th of February last, it is unnecessary for me to say 
more about it here. For the benefit of such of my readers, however, as may be 
looking out for polo ponies, I may as well give a short account of some of those 
which will be offered on Monday next, and of whom.a complete list will be 
found in an advertisement elsewhere in these columns. 

To begin at the beginning, Conceit isa blood chestnut by Brag, a short- 
legged, active sort, with beautiful shoulders, great quarters, and a rare combina- 
tion of power and quality. She is very fast indeed. The Irish-bred Sermon 
may not be quite so racing-like, but is a rare good sort, up to weight, and full 
of good points. A very high-class pony is the big, upstanding brown mare, 
Black Bess, who combines power with length, reach, and speed, and is a perfect 
player. This mare ought to make a big price. The Treasure is a thick, active 
Irish gelding, with a lot of bone, and up to plenty of weight. He looks like 
making a good one, especially as he is very quick in the field. A very well- 
known mare is the handsome chestnut Nellie, who was bought for 300 guineas 
at Mr. John Watson’s sale, and she will set heads nodding when she walks into 
the ring. Lady Grey isa big, powerful, galloping grey, almost the best in 
England take her all round, up to any weight, and as quick as lightning, so 
that there will probably be a lot of men anxious to buy her. 

Who that saw him playing last season will forget the hard, wiry, galloping 
little brown gelding Dandelion, a perfect model of what a polo pony should be ; 
or Charmer, a big bay mare, full of quality, who once won a race in Ireland, 
and last season played in the team that-won the Irish Cup? Playful is a first 
season pony, but such a beauty, full of quality in front, and with tremendous 
power behind, whilst everyone knows Kilmoon, a rare stamp, and a weight- 
carrying blood hunter in miniature. The Bride is a big, galloping, well-bred 
grey, bought by the Messrs. Miller in Ireland ; Tip Cat is a very clever pony, 
that carried Mr. ‘* Charlie” Miller exceedingly well last season, when he was at 
home from India ; whilst Lady Alys is a regular flier, Brown Stout a well- 
known good pony, and Mermaid a very promising young mare of la t season. 
Minor is also a young weight-carrying mare of considerable promise, and the rest 
are all of the same stamp. 

Among the Argentines, I particularly remember Merrythought, Combatti, 
and Weasel, whilst Nugget has a great character, and these are all hard useful 
ponies. In fact, whilst several of these thirty lots are in the very first class, and 
well known to all who watch polo, there are also some very promising second 
season ponies, and not a bad one in the whole lot. The Messrs. Miller buy 
only one stamp, and considering the time and trouble they spend in their educa- 
tion, it is not surprising that nothing ever goes through the Spring Hill stables 
without learning to play the game as it really should be played. Curpost. 


ry , . x 

The ‘Varsity Golf Match. 

4 HERE is a pleasant theory among its enthusiasts that the 
game of golf can be played, and be enjoyed, in any 
weather :—‘‘ Play in the snow, my dear boy, red balls 

you know—delightful game !” 

That is the theory of it. Some of our University players, 
in the inter-University match at Sandwich, began to doubt 
whether it could be enjoyed, and ended by denying that it could 
be played, in certain degrees of snowstorm. In the morning 
there was snowstorm only to a modified degree, though there 
was windstorm perpetually, and it was evident that the game 
could be played, though doubtful whether it could be enjoyed. 

The hero of the morning's battle was Mr. Apthorp, whose 
performance was the more notable because he does not pose by 
any means asa first violin. Yet he was round in 82, thirty-six 
out and forty-six back—remarkable play under the conditions. 
The home-coming at Sandwich is no holiday in a north-easterly 
wind, even if the snow is confining itself to quelque chose qui vole 
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dans l'air. The luncheon interval saw 
Cambridge with five holes in hand. 
Four had been taken by Mr. de Zoete 
from Mr. Hendetson; three by Mr. 
Lawrence from Mr. Ellis; Mr. 
Apthorp, with his meritorious round, 
had crushed six holes out of Mr. Lee; 
and Mr. Hunter had taken three 
from the Oxford captain—Mr. de 
Montmorency. Against these four 
matches and sixteen holes won by 
Cambridge, Oxford had to put eleven 
holesthat she had won intwo matches, 
one of the matches being more pro- 
perly called a massacre, to the extent 
of eight holes, by which Mr. Lushing- 
ton took the life out of Mr. Black- 
burne, while the Oxford Mr. Hunter 
squared the three holes won by his 
Cambridge namesake by beating Mr. 
Thompson by three. 

\Vhile the undergraduates lunched 





it seemed that St. Andrew, assuming seein 

the functions of that old pagan, Jupiter Copyright COMPETITORS WAITING TO START. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
Niveus, grew extremely angry with 

them. Whether it was that he did not like the change from in the afternoon the scattered snowflakes of the morning 
eighteen to thirty-six holes for the decision of the ’Varsity golf turned into unmistakable snowstorms. 

match (for this is the first time that the match has gone over Mr. Henderson and Mr. de Zoete, being the first to start, 
two rounds) one does not know—for he has told nobody—but were lucky. They #nisied before the storm was at its worst. 


But it was quite bad enough to make 
the score of 81, beating Mr. Apthorp’s 
morning round by a stroke, in which 
Mr. Henderson finished, a very good 
oie indeed. The weather was more 
tian a stroke worse in the afternoon, 
and the score was a stroke better ; 
but then Mr. Henderson was captain- 
elect and leader of the dark blue side, 
whereas Mr. Apthorp played fifth fidale 
for the others. Mr. de Zoete did well 
against this to be only two down, 
which put him two up on the long 
match. Mr. Leathart and Mr. Mitchell 
had halved in the morning, but in the 
afternoon the former justified his cap- 
taincy of the Cambridge lot by taking 
six holes for his side. Mr. Henderson 
had set the example of vezvau-he, and it 
was followed all down the li-t. Mr. 
Ellis, defeated in the morning, turned 
the tables by a hole on Mr. Lawrence ; 
Mr. Lee, catching Mr. Apthorp on a 
: less terrific game, took several off the 
Plobeog & Kear) ; sit A latter's morning vantage. Mr. de 
Montmorency beat the Cambridge Mr. 
Copyright FIRST PAIRS; ROUNDS FINISHED. “COUNTRY LIFE.” Hunter, the latter’s Oxford namesake 
again winning by a hole. Mr. Horne 
ef and Mr. Ranson played both their 
; matches to an uneventful half. And 
now if only Mr. Lushington could have 
repeated his morning’s massacre of 
Mr. Blackburne, the Oxford cause— 
which is the cause of righteousness, 
according to the tenets of the present 
writer—-would have won; but, instead 
of that, what happened ?—one of the 
curiosities of golf ! There was a repeti- 
tion of the massacre indeed, but this 
time it was Mr. Blackburne that turned 
round and massacred Mr. Lushington. 
This set the seal on the business—Cam- 
bridge won the total match by eleven 
holes. 

There was a suspension of hostili- 
ties before the end. The snowstorms 
grew so bad, the impossibility of 
finding the ball was so painfully 
apparent, the impossibility of gripping 
clubs no less so—in fact, the enjoy- 
ment of the game of golf in the snow 
so doubtful—that it even began to be 
fairly proved to some of the players 
that golf sometimes cannat be played 
at all, by reason of ‘the ill-nature of 
the weather. Some gave up their 
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view of those who were ‘ down,” 
when hostilities ceased, was that these 
matches ought to be considered as not 
played—as drawn. Those that were 
‘up’ saw noreason why the holes they 
had gained should not be credited to 
them. Even in a snowstorm men’s 
views are coloured by their sentiments. 
But the snowstorm moderated, the 
players went out again to finish their 
matches—to “enjoy the game in the 
snow.” It was dark before they had 
finished, but they went on enjoying 
it nevertheless. One player had a joy 
that he probably will never enjoy 
again: he missed the ball twice off 
the same tee, and yet won the hole. 
This does not look as if the whole 
thing were a really sound test of golf. 
Nevertheless, though it is painful to 
have to admit it, we believe that the 
better team won. Both were above the 
average, but we fancy that Cambridge 
had just about the pull that their 
ultimate win suggests, though some 
part of the matches might just as well 
have been decided by tossing up. 

Most unfortunate have the ’Varsities been in this their first 
essay of a thirty-six-hole course for the decision of their annual 


Copyright 


fight. Yet we hope this will not deter them from sticking to the 
change. Eighteen holes are not enou~h—the element of luck is 





EVER do I remember to have seen the flat-racing campaign opened in 
such delightful and spring-like weather as it Was at Lincoln this year, 
and never probably did the same week end amid more unpleasant and 


wintry conditions than we were treated to at Liverpool. The two year old 
racing at the latter, if not quite so important .as that at Lincoln, nevertheless 
produced some interesting contests. For the Molyneux Stakes Fascination 
started favourite, and won by three lengths from Hampton Prince. She is a 
charming little filly by Royal Hampton out of Charm, but too small to hold 
her own for long, and the second, who is a very nice colt, quite of the Hampton 
type, will turn the tables on her some day. The Prince of Wales’s Plate looked 
good for Titare, but perhaps she cannot quite get six furlonss, and Saint Noel 
won by two lengths from The Tartar. <A very nice two year old is the filly by 
Blue Green out of Rose Marion, of whom I formed a favourable opinion when 
I saw her as a yearling at the Keele Stud last year; she won the March Two 
Year Old Stakes very cleverly, and was bought in very cheaply for 280 guineas, 

On the second day Melfi was made a hot favourite for the Sefton Park 
Plate for two year olds, but could only finish third, the winner turning up in 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s Rosano, by Bumptious out of Rosalie. 

The field of six that turned out for the Lickerstaffe Stakes for three year 
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too large on such a short course; and another year, perhaps, the 
weather will not be quite so unkind to them. 


got rid of his pilot on his way to the post, but in the race he ran straight enough, 
and had everything beaten a long way from home except Devon, who, for a 
wonder, did his best, and won a good race by a head. 

The principal race of the last day was the Liverpool Spring Cup, for which 
it was obvious that Amphidamas must have a great chance with only 7st. 6lb. on 
his aged back, though most people thought that, although the four year old 
Butter had to carry 8st. 4lb., his superior class would pull him through. These 
two finished second and third, the old horse beating the youngster by three 
lengths, though he, in his turn, had to knock under by a head to Golden Rule, 
who is a five year old by Royal Hampton out of Meteora, and who carried 
7st. 11lb. Ayrshire’s three year old son, Neish, who won the first race of the 
season, the Trial Stakes. at Lincoln, followed it up by winning the West Derby 
Stakes ; and then Hampton Prince, who ran second to Fascination on the ficst 
day of the meeting, somewhat discounted that performance by finishing behind 
The Grey Man, by Grey Friars out of Mermaid, who ran second to Lovetin at 
Lincoln, and the filly by Freemason out of The Nightingale, by Silvio, in the 
Stanley Stakes for two year olds. 


ary. ~ 4 ry. a in. . 
BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 

F there be one place in England where, more than at any other, I am sure to 
| enjoy a day’s racing, it is Aintree ; and if there is one race of the whole 
year that I should be most sorry to miss, it is the Grand National 
Steeplechase. The Aintree race-course is such a grand one in every respect, 
whilst its steeplechase course is the only one in England worth calling a steeple- 
chase ‘‘country” in these degenerate days; the general arrangements too are 
the best I know anywhere, the sport is always first-class, and the mixed 
programmes, such as that of last week’s 
meeting, are always more interesting 
than those which contain only one 
sort of race. It is true that a great 
many things combined to spoil this 
year’s Grand National, and the wonder 
is that it turned out as interesting an 
event as it did. In the first place the 
weather was as vile as it was possible 
for it to be, and the race was run ina 
blinding snowstorm, which not only 
must have had a considerable influence 
on the result, but also effectually pre- 
vented anyone seeing anything of it. 
Then again, Manifesto had to be 
scratched, which robbed the race of 
much of its interest ; and last, but not 
least, the proceedings in connection 
with one of the candidates were of a 
most disgraceful character. Last year’s 
running showed that Timon must have 
a great chance if he went to the post 
this year as fit and well as he was on 
that occasion, whilst the result of last 
Friday’s race proves conclusively that 
he would have won, or very nearly so, 
if he had. For some weeks past, how- 
ever, he had been laid against, by men 
who de not generally make mistakes, 
in such « way as to show that they, at 
any rate, considered him to be a dead 
’un. The whole thing culminated in 
the horse being left in until two o’clock 
on the day of the race, although he had 
not left his training quarters, and it 
was probably never intended that he 
should. I have never known anything 

so bare-faced an.! impudent as this. 
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I make a point of always walking round the course before the racing, and, 
although it was not a tempting morning on Friday last for anything of the sort, 
I religiously adhered to my usual practice. * The fences were, if anything, a 
little neater, and more inclined to be sloped than usual, though still of the same 
suiffand uncompromising character, and the ‘‘ going” was as nearly perfect as 
possible. It is sure to be a fast run race, was my remark to myself as I noticed 
the state of the ground. In fact, snow was falling and dust blowing at one and 
the same time, a very unusual and exceedingly unpleasant state of things, and 
for once in my life I felt exceedingly thankful that I was not going to take any 
active part in the day’s proceedings. 

Next came the paddock inspection, always a most interesting part of the 
day’s work, and here nothing looked better than The Soarer, who was big, 
clean, and muscular, and looked fit to run for his life. In fact, I liked him 
better than his stable companion, Prince Albert, who, well as he looked, is a 
more disconnected sort of horse, and does not show the same quality as the 1896 
winner. Gauntlet was the gentleman of the party, and looked beautiful. If 
one had only known for certain that he could stay the distance, it would have 
been good enough to have a dash on him, but that was what one did not know, 
and what he just failel to do apparently. I never liked Grudon, Dead Level, 





Photo. by W. A. Reuch. A GOOD MUSTER. 


GOLF LINKS: 


\ 7 ORTH BERWICK is really a wonderful little place. It 
| is only a few years ago that we were complaining of it— 
aU not complaining, perhaps, but, at all events, speaking of 
it with a superior complacency—as a very little green. It was 
so short. In its normal condition Sayers and Mr. Laidlay used 
to think nothing of going round it somewhere under the seventies. 
It was a delightful little course then, full of features—full of 
“traps,” said the stranger; the fact being that all the greens 
were extremely severely and cunningly guarded, so that a man 
needed to loft his ball right on to them, with plenty of cut on, to 
make it stay there. And North Berwick, in this way, educated 
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or Ford of Fyne to look at, although they are ali useful chasers, but I fell in 
love with St. George the moment I saw him, and he was certainly one of the 
best-looking of the very moderate lot that went to the post. Walking about in 
one corner of the paddock by himself was a mealy-coloured, tucked-up-looking 
customer that no one troubled to look at. This was Drogheda. When I was 
over in Ireland, about six weeks ago, all the best judges there told me that he 
was going to win this year’s ‘‘ Liverpool.” On my return to England I was 
told by a friend of mine who had been to see him that he was a delicate-constitu- 
tioned animal, and could not be trained. This seemed to dispose of his chance. 
On looking him over in the paddock, however, on Friday last, I came to the 
conclusion that he was not only trained, but that he was the fittest horse of 
the lot. 

At Liverpool they have an excellent plan of parading the horses in front of 
the stand in their order on the card, so that one can see at a glance what every 
one of them is. The Soarer, as he walked in front, looked like carrying most 
of those behind him, and Cathal looked well, but is a bad walker, though 
nothing moved better than he did as they cantered up the course. He jumped 
well, too, as did Drogheda, and as they came past the stand for the first time 
nothing was jumping quite so well as these two. The surprises of the race were 
Greenhill’s running—he made the run 
ning for about three-quarters of the 
distance—and The Soarer’s mistake at 
the water. Kingsworthy, on whomthere 
was a great run at last, but who jumped 
and ran badly in the race, was pulled up, 
as were halfa dozen others, a long way 
from home, and of the twenty-five who 
charged the first fence together only 
nine struggled home through the snow 
atthe finish. it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish their colours till these were 
coming to the last fence, when it was 
clear that Drogheda had only to stand 
up to win. This he did, in the easiest 
style imaginable, whilst Cathal, Gaunt- 
let, Filbert, Dead Level, and Ford. of 
I'yne followed him home at intervals, 
as best they could. The least tired 
of them all, except the winner, 
appeared to me to be Gauntlet. 
There is no Coabt that the snowstorm 
must have had some effect on the 
form 3 in fact, I know for certain that 
it made The Soarer take off too soon 
at his fences, whilst several of the 
others did not like facing it, but the 
running of Filbert, Ford of Fyne, and 
Prince Albert shows plainly enough 
where Timon would have been had 
he gone to the post. The winner is 
doubtless a good horse, but the road 
was nicely cleared for him by the 
scratching of Timon and the falling 
of The Soarer, whilst, as for the rest, 
I think it was about the very worst 
field that ever went to the post for this 
race. Ou'rros?. 


North Berwick. 


some mighty accurate approachers. Bob Fergusson, in the old 
days, used to play this short green wonderfully, the ball lying up 
on the plateau-like greens from his iron just as if it had a string 
tied to it. Later, Sayers has acquired almost the same accuracy, 
and Mr. Laidlay’s is the model of approach play. These greens 
keep their characteristics still, but as soon as North Berwick heard 
the murmurs about its shortness and trappiness growing too 
loud, then it set seriously to work to stretch itself. And it has 
stretched itself in such excellent and successful fashion. In case 
there be any man so foolish as, after acquiring a knowledge of 
the golfing North Berwick of the past, not to have visited the 
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North Berwick of the golfing 
present, it may be said that the 
stretching has been done across 
the Archerfield links, over the 
Kel Burn, as it is called, in 
which there may or may not be 
eels, but most certainly there 
are golf balls, and amongst 
them many of the writer’s. This 
burn it was possible enough to 
get into when it formed the 
western limit of the course, but 
it is infinitely more perilous 
now that the golf ball has to 
take it in its flight. There is 
no denying it. Beyond that 
Kel Burn there are some good 
holes on the Archerfield links, 
land that was formerly the 
possession, without dispute, of 
the native rabbit. And this 
extension over the burn has 
allowed the holes on the hither 
side of it to stretch themselves 
longer, too. <A corner of the 
wood, which used tore-echo with 
the strokes of golf balls among 
the branches of the fir trees, has 
been cut off, so that the golfer 
must be very far out of his true Photo. by Hutchison. TEE 
course to be amongst the trees. 

The best characteristics of the old course-—that beautiful Point 
Garry hole, and others of a like magnificent kind—have been 
kept, and the bad ones have been done away with, so that it is 
now a good long interesting course, whereon delays are not quite 
so frequent as in the good old days, and the greens remain finely 
guarded, though with less of an unfairly trappy hazardousness. 
No doubt there are those, /audatores temporis acti, and drivers of 
moderate calibre, who regret the old short course; but even 
though they may feel a personal regret, they are one and all 
enlightened enough to admit that the alterations have turned the 
green from a pleasant little golf course, with some peculiar 
features of its own, into a links that is a worthy arena of the finest 
golf—a links both great and good, which formerly was good but 
little. So nothing in the nature of a radical change was ever 
better done than this metamorphosis of North Berwick. Now 
it is immensely popular. Ever of old it has had a great golfing 
population, but now its attractions ‘ draw” more than ever. 
This last year it has been immensely pleased with itself, basking 
complacently in the favour of royal visitors. But it can hardly 
be said that the stretching of the course has been the cause of 
these royal visits, for, royal though golf is, the royalties seem 
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content to patronise it by their presence as spectators, and take 
no active part. North Berwick has won much favour with pious 
Conservatives and Unionists from the fact that Mr. A. J. Balfour 
makes it his favourite golfing place. Perhaps this is due mainly 
to the accident of his home at Whittinghame being within 
driving reach ; but the present course at North Berwick, at all 
events—whatever we may say of its older one—requires no 
favour of accident to account for its popularity. Most of us are 
by way of hoping that it may become a championship green in 
the future, in preference to Muirfield, though the latter has a 
claim, by right, to the honour, as being the course of the Honour- 
able Company of Edinburgh Golfers, one of the original pro- 
moters of the Open Championship. North Berwick has never 
before been so long a course as it is now, but there was a time 
when it stretched back, eastwards, a deal further. The last 
hole at one time, we are told, though the present writer has 
never seen it quite so far, went back to the garden wall of the 
house that now looks, with its western front, right up the 
narrow strip of links between the road and sea, towards the new 
club’s house. Halfway or so down that strip has this writer 
seen the green, but never all the way. Even this halfway made 
a difference, for with the tee 
to the first hole back there it 
needed two mighty shots to get 
on to Point Garry at all, instead 
of the orthodox two irons, or 
cleek shots, of to-day, or even 
the possible single drive for a 
very long driver with the wind 
behind. Then, coming to the 
last hole, the second shot was 
over Hutchinson’s club-making 
shop, and there were nasty 
corners and ends of walls about 
it if the second shot were missed, 
although it is true that that 
shop is more magnificent now 
than then. But all this give 
and take at the east end made 
nothing approaching the differ- 
ence to the length of the course 
that the present westward ex- 
tension makes. The latter had 
altered the whole character of 
the green, the former only added 
a possible stroke to the score of 
the first and last holes. 

One of the most disap- 
pointing things about many 
golf greens is that, though they 
go out and back within sound 
of the sea most of the way, and 
even within feasible driving 
range of the sea, you do not 
often actually get a sight of 
it. At North Berwick the 
sea is with you all the way. 


Photo. Hutchison. MR. BALFOUR HOLEING OUT AT CARL KEMP. _ _ Sopyrgnts Only at one corner of the 
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Archerfield extension does it disappear from you behind the 
sand-hills, and you still have several excellent opportunities of 
driving right into it with a sliced or pulled ball. The beauty of 
the seascape is enhanced, too, by some charmingly picturesque 
islet- nicely planted in the sea. Far out there is the May, 


with its lighthouse, Phoedra nearer in, also lighted, and, away 
south, the great Bass Rock, white w-th innumerable gannets 





LAIDLAY HOLEING OUT 





r HE Aubrietias are unfolding their flowers to add to the gaiety of Englisn 
:. . gardens. Few families of hardy plants are more vigorous and fresh in colour 
than these, clothing the surfaces of the rock garden with growth and in 

spring a mass of flowers. Their home is in the mountains of Europe, and though 
a list of names occurs in many catalogues to puzzle would-be purchasers, we may 
reduce the kinds considerably. The chief species is A. deltoidea, and of this 
there are many varieties, some well known to all who care for spring flowers. 
Campbelli, graeca, grandiflora, Leichtlini, L 


rosea, and purpurea are forms of 
this type, besides others of less value 


Thus we simplify matters greatly, and if 
one, more, or all of these Aubrietias are grown they are sufficiently distinct to avoid 
A garden loses greatly in colour and beauty if Aubrietias 
They appear with the golden masses of the Alyssums and white 
drifts of the Arabis, spreading freely on the rock garden, hanging in luxuciant 


monotonous eflect. 


are absent. 


groups over the stone faciags, or covering the earth surface of mixed borders, ° 


We usually find Aubrietias in the rock garden only, but a happy place to put 
them is by the margin of Rhododendron and other shrub beds, or 
Daffodils are thickly planted. 

and the colour effect is richer. 


where 
The soil does not splash up to sully the flowers, 

Purple is the prevailins colour, some forms 
richer and larger than others, the most distinct variety being A. Leichtlini. The 
plant makes dense growth, quickly running over the facings of stone, and 
clothing bare spaces with luxuriant carpets of foliage. It has reddish flowers, 
and of more rosy tint in the kind named rosea. We welcome them because 
different to other Aubrietias, but seedlings should be procured as pure and rich in 
colour as possible. The lilac shades are not pleasant when fresh, and fade with 
age to crude magenta colour. The violet-purple colour of the variety Violacea 
is effective. 

REMARKS ABOUT GROWING AUBRIETIAS, 

Aubrietias may be raised from both seeds and cuttings. Sow the seeds in a 
shallow pan of light soil in the spring and place in a cold frame, and generally 
the seedling reproduces exactly the character of the parent except that in colour 
there will be differences of shade, some richer than others. This is noticeable 
in the seedlings of A. Leichtlini. When propagating from shoots remove side 
growths in the summer, and dibble them into a border of light soil, such as leaf- 
mould, loam, and silver sand. Select a cool shady place and make the shoots firm, 
sprinkling then occasionally. | These growths should make tufts ready for trans- 
planting by the early autumn, if put in during June. Those who enjoy wall 
gardens will know that the Aubrietia is a delightful plant for the purpose. The 
writer has seen a wall almost clothed with the rich growth and flowers, the 
wiry roots firmly established in the chinks and crevices. Sow seed upon old 
walls at this time and we think the results will be gratifying. |The attention of 
our readers is called to the illustration accompanying these remarks. A colony 
of Aubrietias is established in the rock garden and as happily placed as in its 
native mountain home. 

PLANTING TUFTED PANSIEs. 

It is not too late to plant the Tufted Pansies for the summer garden, 
although we prefer to plant out in the early autumn, as then tufts have sufficient 
time to get well established before the flowering season. A cool soil agrees 
best with the Pansies, neither heavy nor light, and they should be put about nine 
‘nches apart each way. Before many weeks have elapsed the bare spaces will be 
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in their breediig season. Over the town the great “ Law’ 
stands, like a huge excrescence, with an arch of whale’s jaws 
crowning it. There was no more picturesque stage for the 
comedies and tragedies of the golfing drama ever turned out by 
the great scene-painter. North Berwick has given to golf many 
a fine player, especially many a fine professional player. But 
Mr. Laidlay, twice amateur champion, is not amiss amongst those 
eS that play, the game for love. 
There is Mr. Maxwell, too, 
who defeated Mr. Ball and Mr. 
Hilton in two successive rounds 
of the amateur championship 
tournament of 1897—helearned 
the best part of his game at 
North Berwick—and Mr. Stuart 
Anderson, who was in the final 
of this year’s Irish champion- 
ship with Mr. Hilton. But the 
name of the fine players that 
North Berwick has taught is 
legion; it would fill a page to 
name them, And one of North 
Berwick’s best merits as a golf 
resort is that so many other fine 
golf links are within reach of it 
Luffness, Gullane, Muirfield, 
Archerfield: they go in a con- 
tinuous chain along the south 
shore of the Firth of Forth. 
Also there is the Rhodes green, 
at North Berwick itself, east- 
ward of the town, that is no bad 
links, andrelievesthecongestion 
during the summer on the west- 
ward green. 


Copyrignt Horace HutTcHINSON. 


REDAN. 


covered with the leafy growths, which in early summer will bear a rich profu- 
sion of flowers. All the varieties mentioned are of strong, dense habit, not 
straggling, as in the older forms. 
varieties. 


We give the names of a few of the most tried 
Amongst the yellow-flowered kinds, none are richer or freer than 
Ardwell Gem, Bullion, and Lemon Queen. Of white, choose Christiana and 
Ethel Handcock. Sylvia is a pretty cream-coloured flower. Blue is represented 
ly that charming Pansy, Blue Gown, whilst two other fine varieties are Max 
Kolb and Britannia. Purple varieties are best represented by Will'am Niel, 
Mrs. Gordon, and Acme ; and of lavender and blush shades select 
Sutherland, Florizel, and Kosea pallida. Two delightful edged flowers 
order Witch and Duchess of Tife. Of recent years a very dwarf, small-flowered 


Duchess of 


are 
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race has been raised. Of this, Violetta is a gem; its flowers are pretty in 
colour and sweet in scent. 
PLANTING WATER-LILIES, 

We have on several occasions referred to the beauty of the newer Water- 
lilies (Nymphzas), particularly the glorious hybrids raised by M. Latour- 
Marliac, ‘Temple-sur-Lot, Garonne, France. As April is the best month in the 
year to plant, we again write of this family of water flowers. The plants are 
now commencing to grow, and those of even small size will make quick pro- 
gress if put in now, bearing flowers before the summer has flown. Plant the 
Lilies in flat shallow baskets, filled with good loamy soil. Sink them where the 
Lilies are to remain, but if the water is very deep, it will be wiser to put them in 
a shallow part first, afterwards transferring the baskets to deeper water. From 
our experience, shallow planting at first gives much better results; and 
remember also that deep ponds or lakes are not necessary for the culture of the 
Nymphxas. If only a foot of water is above the crown of the plant, flowers 
will result in rich profusion. 
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MEssrs. FIDLER AND Son's NOVELTIES. 

We have received the catalogue of Messis. Fidler and Son, Reading, the 
well-known raisers of Potatoes, Peas, and other vegetables, whilst of annual 
flowers they have a rich selection of the most improved varieties in commerce. 
It is impossible, of course, to mention every sterling novelty in the catalogue, 
but of Potatoes Fidlers’ Queen, Early Eclipse, and Cluster Regent are 
undoubtedly great advances upon existing types. The Queen variety is welcome 
for its great cropping qualities, besides excellent flavour. The new Early 
Marrow Pea of this firm deserves a note indeed. It is dwarf, free, and of excel- 
lent quality, but one might enumerate many others if space permitted. We 
hope before long to refer more extensively to the seed-raising farms of Messrs. 
Fidler and Son. 





ANSWERS TO CORRES?ONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist any 
reader desirous of information respecting the garden. 
TRADE CATALOGUES.-—We invite the trade to send their catalogues for notice. 


Water-side and Woodland Scenes. 


BROOK glancing along through a glade, alter- 
nately in SUNSHINE AND SHADOW—“ going cn for 
ever,” except in seasons of severest drought— 

this is a feature, a too little regarded feature, of many 
a smll country property. It is marvellous what a 
variety of joys even a tiny brook can afford if it be 
wisely dealt with: that is provided it be a stream, how- 
ever small, that can be relied on either to carry on its 
own trickling existence in the driest weather, or to com- 
municate without too sudden a break with one that 
does. Of the nature cf such a stream is that shown 
in our illustration. For years it had gone its way, 
prattling about everything and nothing, but with no 
one paying regard to it, save a few water-rails, some 
rats, and the birds that used to sway to and fro as the 
breeze rocked the bullrushes beside their drinking- places. 
In the spring many chaffinches would be about its | 
alder-fringed edges, hawking insects after the manner of 
the fly-catchers. There was one particular spot where 
the wood-pigeons had a way of coming to drink; but 
no man paid the least regard to the streamlet. I do not 
know whether at that time there were any fish in it at all; 
perhaps a party or two of gaucly sticklebacks, and *? some 
of the bigger pools a trout. 

And then the spirit of Isaac Walton, having suffered 
comparative neglect for a long while, began to talk to 
men very loudly from the under, or upper, world. It 
told them that they were neglecting a great many oppor- 
tunities of sport and amusement in letting little stream- 
lets like this one go trickling down, unregarded, into 
the big river, and so on into the big sea. Men began 
to turn their attention to many little brooklets of this 
nature that had never succeeded in gaining their atten- 
tion before. This particular brooklet, among the rest, 
began to be regarded with the attention that its latent 
possibilities warranted. For development of some of 
these possibilities even this stream seemed too large, 
and it was ina tributary trickle that the first gravelly 
tablets were prepared for the ova of the trout; and so 
the little fish went on, from nursery into schoolroom, a 
little lower down, and further until they became great 
big fish, more than two inches long, and could swim 
about in the big stream, and hold their own with any 
stickleback you might match against them. 

But men do not pay all this attention to little fishes 
for nothing. After that there was business to do in the 
way of widening out this little stream by means of 
damming it, either with a fallen tree, beaver-like, or a 
dyke of clay. At all events, dammed it had to be, so that here 
and there it spread out into a noble sheet of water several yards 
across, and there one might actually throw a fly. 

When it had come to that point the little brook seemed to 
have justified its claim on existence, and its owner to be justified 
of all the labour he had bestowed on it. The water, dammed 
up above, and so affording a kind of reservoir, made the proba- 
bilities less of the trickle ever ceasing altogether, even in a 
season of drought, and in places the water spread out so as to 
afford quite A PLeasAnt HauNT FOR THE WATER-FOWL. 

Even these, too, might have some artificial encouragement 
given them. A hatch of wild ducks’ eggs put under a tame duck 
in a nest on the rivulet’s margin gave them a home intere it in 
this tiny stream that they might never have discovered for them- 
selves, and their example brought others in from the great 
waterways, so that it became quite a rare thing to go down along 
the stream without flushing a brace of wild duck; thus flushed 
among the trees, they gave an excellent shot. It was no use to 
think of stalking them on the water, though the covert was thick ; 
it was too thick. Moreover the stream, even with all these aids, 
had not volume enough of water to produce a loud babble. It 
went along quietly, and the duck had all their ears alert for any 





SHADOW, 


SUNSHINE ANU 
sound of approach through the covert, covert so thick that one 
could scarcely pass through without a snapping of a twig or two. 
One snap was enough, it did not need the two, and away the 
duck would be, rising straight up through the branches, and 
likely enough you would never get a sight of them, or have any 
other notice of their presence than the clapping of their wings; 
very certainly you never would get a shot at them. But there 
was a manner in which you could make it almost equally a cer- 
tainty that you would get a shot, only it needed two to play the 
game. ‘Then one would go down one side of the covert through 
which the stream ran, and another down the other. Of a cer- 
tainty the ducks would rise just as tle guns came opposite to 
them; and of a certainty, almost, they would not rise before. 
It was a marvel of exactness how precise they were to rise when 
we got to the same place each time. Up through the branches 
of the trees they went, and just as they topped them, and were 
straightening themselves for the flight right away, they would 
give one gunner or the other the easiest of shots, and down one, 
or both if the shot were clever, would come crashing through 
the trees, plumping, likely enough, into the very pool they had 
risen from. 

In all these ways a wonderful deal of fun was to be had out 
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of this little streamlet. Now there are in this ‘‘ merrye England = 
hundreds, if not thousands, of little streams, very similar, going 
prattling idly along, with no one listening to them and no one 
regarding them at all About once in a mile there is a trout, 
staying behind after a visit to the spawning beds, and once or 
twice in the winter a few duck visit these streams. But for 
the most part, neither trout nor duck nor man thi ks of them. 


ILLOSTRATED. 
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But why should they not? It only needs a little intelligence 
and a little attention on the part of man, to turn in a few trout, 
to hatch out a few duck, to dam up a few shallows and form a 
few pools, and the unregarded streamlet may at once be made a 
pleasant place to throw an artful fly in the spring and the 
summer, and shoot a high-flying wild duck in the autumn and 


the winter. 





A PLEASANT HAUNT FOR THE WATER-FOWL. 











Sir Mount-Stuart E. Grant Duff's first volume of reminiscences was 

welcomed all over the English-speaking world is the explanation of the 
appeatance, a year later, of another instalment of two volumes, ‘* Notes from a 
Diary, 1873-1881” (John Murray). Now there is a great art in the writing of 
such books as this. The period of observation is recent. It would have been 
indiscreet, and possibly tedious, for the author to make particular reference to the 
incidents of his working day life. These, therefore, he has wisely eliminated. 
But so many were the opportunities which he enjoyed, so keen was his faculty of 
observation, so watchful was his sense of humour, that “ these records of pleasant 
things heard and seen” are charming in no common measure. To sit and read 
them in leisurely fashion is to enjoy the companionship of a statesman and 
a gentleman who knows exactly what story is worth telling and can tell his 
anecdotes with easy and consummate art. The pages bristle’ with good stories. 
Even on the second page one meets the sick Englishman who complained to a 
French friend that he did not get better, ‘¢ Et pourtant j’ai avalé mon medecin ” ; 
and on the next comes a saying of Bruce concerning the difference between an 
english and an Irish gentleman—‘‘the one has the feelings of a gentleman, 
the other has the failings of a gentleman.” Of course it is not pretended that 
every page scintillates with epigram These are extracts from a genuine diary, 
and if coherence was to be kept, it was necessary that some quite common- 
place events in the author’s passage through life should be recorded. But 
records of that kind are rare and mercifully brief, and in by far the greater 
portion of the book the reader is able to follow the course through life of a man 
of singular variety of tastes and powers of appreciation. One day he is 
botanising at Altenahr with Sir J. D. Hooker, ‘* the first of systematic botanists, 
the brightest of companions, the kindest of friends,” and in botany his interest 
has always been eager and learned. Another day we find him spending with 


hey UCCESS has its penalties no less than failure. The eagerness with which 


Steenstrup in a zoological museum, absorbed in studies of the ancient Irish elk, 
interested to learn that the cat of ancient Greece and Rome was not a cat but a 
weasel. With the same companion he goes to see Hans Christian Andersen, 
‘* old and very feeble.” A page or two further on he is having a famous gallop 
on the Newmarket course with Charles Kingsley. There is no celebrated man 
of our times whom it is not our good fortune to encounter, for the most part in 
the happiest and most characteristic mood, in these fascinating pages. Now we 
hear the rap of Palmerston’s hand upon the table as he cries ‘‘ Damn it, Mr. 
Cobden, what did you go into public life for?” Now we read how the Welsh 
dissenting ministers, weak in English as they were strong in political feeling, 
prayed for Mr. Edward Sartoris as he was contesting a seat thus, ‘* May’st thou 
pour forth thy choicest mercies upon Edward Sart—Sart—Sart—O Lord thou 
knowest his name so much better than Ido.” But I really must not go on for 
the mere pleasure of it. My duty is to explain the kind of entertainment it will 
give to the reader. Well, in the first place he may read through the two 
volumes from beginning to end without weariness ; having done so the odds are 
that he will begin again as soon as possible. Or he may open either volume at 
any point in the certainty of finding entertainment. Or, if he be hurried for 
time, but desirous of having a moment’s gossip with this or that great man of 
our time, he may look out the name in the excellent index, and the odds are 
that he will find his man at home. I may exemplify this by pointing out that 
under the letter ‘*G” I find the names of, amongst others, Lord and Lady Galway, 
Gambetta, Garibaldi, Mr. and Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell, Professor 
Geddes, Gennadius, Prince Ion Ghica, Milner Gibson, Gladstone (many 
references), Madame Goldschmidt, Julian Goldsmid, General Gordon, Lord 
Granville, Asa Gray, J. R. Green, and so forth. On the whole this is a match- 
less store of gossip told cheerfully and in perfect taste. 

Nobody pretends that the detective story is the highest form of Art, 
but in capable hands it may become pleasantly entertaining, and I know 
no hands more capable in this province of literature than those of Mr. 
Fergus Hume. Hitherto that writer’s claim to eminence has rested mainly 
on ‘*The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” but ‘‘ Hagar. of the Pawnshop ” (Skef- 
fington) rises to a far higher level, and may be pronounced a polished and 
artistic achievement, full of incident and interest, and a marvellous study. The 
sight of the pawnshop window has many atime delayed me in my walks abroad. 
It tells, in the first place of course, a hundred stories of squalor and of heart- 
broken poverty ; but over them one need not linger. The pawnbroker is not 
esteemed a man of noble character, for he lives upon the very vitals of the poor. 
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But he must bea man of curious knowledge. It may be easy to know the value of 
the workman’s Sunday coat when the slipshod, gin-sodden wife comes to deposit it 
on Monday morning, or how many half-pence may safely be lent to the man who 
barters the warmth of his outer body and his waistcoat for the sake of pouring 
liquid fire into his inner body. But pause by the window, and study the medley 
of miscellaneous objects presented. Flutes, fiddles, boots, old china, Sheffield 
plate, old silver, modern saucepans, trinkets good and bad, umbrellas and sticks 
innumerable, Oriental curios, old gloves, mummies, tarpaulins, petticoats, and a 
thousand things besides. Of the value of all these things the Jew behind the 
counter must form a judgment at a moment’s notice. He must know human nature 
too; he must be skilful to recognise the pawner who means to pay and will, to 
whom it is well to lend as much as possible, and the desperate wretch who is 
simply selling when he pretends to borrow, to whom the smallest sum may be 
given. He must be swift, too, to distinguish between the criminal and the 
honest man. Such is the field for narrative that Mr. Fergus Hume has chosen, 
and he has done his work with such loving care that the result is near akin to 
greatness. For central figure we have Hagar, the gipsy-girl, niece of the pure- 
blooded Romany woman who had been the one person for whose sake Jacob 
Dix, the pawnbroker, had ever been human. She takes refuge with him to 
escape the attentions of Goliath, half a Gorgio half Romany, who afterwards 
turns out to be the old man’s scoundrel son. He dies, and she carries on the 
business in trust for the said Goliath. But I must not tell the story. The 
beauty of it lies in the consummate skill with which the author works out the 
character of Hagar and tells the story of her life and love, and at the same time 
recounts the incidental romances of the pawnshop. We have a string of stories. 
like beads of many kinds, threaded upon one central and interesting tale. Bead 
the first is a Florentine Dante, with a mysterious inscription in invisible ink. 
3ead the next is of amber, and a fetish. A jade idol, a crucifix, a copper key, 
a mandarin, a silver teapot, a pair of boots, a casket, and a Persian ring com- 
plete the string. The wealth of imagination shown by the narrator is prodigious, 
and the whole book is exceedingly clever and entertaining. 

The poet laureate is by no means a commanding genius as a verse-maker, 
and his prose is infinitely more poetical than his verse, but he is not nearly 
so insignificant a singer as his enemies would have the ignorant to believe. 
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Therefore it is well that under the title ‘‘ Songs of England” Messrs. Macmillan 
have brought together an inexpensive little posy of patriotic flowers, culled from his 
various works. The masses know him by his ill-timed ode on the fatuous Raid ; 
for the modest sum of one shilling they may now see him in a nobler mood. 
To be candid, Mr. Austin is at his best, in verse as in prose, in dealing with 
country life, and at his worst when he aspires to higher things. The 
following lines, the first two sweet, the last two perilously verging on nonsense, 
illus: rate my meaning. 
** Not care to live while English homes 
Nestle in English trees, 
And England’s Trident-Sceptre roams 
Her territorial seas.” 


A wonderful juxtaposition that of truth and meaningless absurdity. On 
Nature he is almost always musical and inspired ; witness such lines as 


‘©The bole of the broad oak whose knotted knees 
Lie hidden in the fern of Sumner Place.” 
‘‘In many a Vicarage garden, dense with age, 
The haunt of pairing throstles.” 
‘** So long as May of April takes 
In smiles and tears farewell, 
And wind-flowers dapple all the brakes, 
And primroses the dell.” 


Mr. F. G. Aflalo’s ‘* The Natural History (Vertebrates) of the British Isles ” 
(Blackwood) is a thoroughly useful and wonderfully complete book, which ought 
to find a place in the library of every country house, and of every town house of 
which the inhabitants resort to the country. It is not to be expected, of course, 
that in 432 pages the author can tell anybody as‘much as he desires to know of 
700 species ; but he sets the enquirer on the right path, and a capital biblio- 
graphy shows the road if a man wants to travel further. In that bibliography 
the names of authors are arranged alphabetically under subjects—an excellent 
plan. The illustrations are distinctly good ; and the introduction, in which 
some interesting controversial questions are raised, makes good reading. 
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CERTAIN amount of difficulty is always attached to the 
efforts of every falconer when writing an account of his 
favourite sport for the benefit of the uninitiated. The 

reason of this difficulty being that there are so many technical 
terms use in the parlance of falconers which are unintelligible to 
persons unacquainted with this noble old sport, dating as it does 
from very remote ages. Therefore, in this my attempt to briefly 
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describe one of my many happy and to me exciting days with 
the noble peregrine falcon, I shall avoid as much as possible the 
use of many of these old terms. 

For their flights at partridges most falconers prefer to use 
the tiercels or male peregrines, but personally | chiefly use the 
falcons or females, having found them most adapted for my 
flights, consisting as they do of mixed quarry, such as grouse, 
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pheasants, partridges, and wild duck. So, par exemple, on a 
certain warm and fine morning in September I watched my 
hawks bathe themselves in a pan placed near their blocks for 
this purpose by the falconer. The weather being all that could 
be desired for our sport, I had four of the falcons hooded up and 
placed on the cadge, or wooden frame on which they are 
carried in the field. Then, together with my falconer and 
his assistant, and at our heels a pointer and two spaniels, we 
started on a three-mile tramp to the most open bit of country 
within reach, where there weie partridges in plenty. Arriving 
there, we found the keeper, and all was ready for a start. 
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One word as to the nature of the ground wh:ch we had to 
traverse. It was a large, open, heather-clad moor, with here and 
there a few small patches of scattered gorse bushes. In the 
centre of this were a few little cultivated fields which afforded 
good feeding ground for our friends the partridges. 

Our mode of procedure was to walk across these fields so as 
to drive the partridges out on tothe open heath. The reason for 
this was that the hawks would have a better chance of killing 
in the open than if flown in the small enclosures, where the 
partridges would at once seek shelter in the hedges and ditches. 

After several coveys of birds had been driven on to the open 
giound and we had reached it, the pointer was told to “ hold up,” 
and he was seen to be steadily drawing up to birds, and soon 
there he was “steady as a rock.” I had a fine young falcon 
on my hand that had never seen a pariridge, and quickly taking 
off her swivel, leash, and hood, | put her on the wing. Slowly 
she flew round me in small circles (looking for the accustomed 
lure) and did nct seem anxious to mount very high fro:n the 
ground, as is the case with most young hawks at first. We 
hoped, however, that she would soon improve in this respect if 
only we could get her to kill a few partridges well. Thinking of 
the importance of giving her a good chance at her first attempt, 
| had gradually drawn near to where the old dog was standing. 
And now, seeing the falcon was coming over our heads, we rushed 
forward, and up got a fine covey of birds right under her, and 
away they went back towards the fields whence they had come. 
But not fast enough were they to escape from the falcon in this 
case, for she meant business and was after them in a moment. 
Having singled out one bird, which luckily was a young one, 
and therefore not so likely to beat her as a crafty old cock, she 
overtook it in less than a hundred yards. Then making a quick, 
short stoop, she cleverly picked up the partridge in her foot, and 
in another moment was sitting on the ground, well pleased with 
herself and bent on making a good meal off her first-earned 


“quarry.”” This she was allowed to do, it being her first kill in’ 


the field, and in the hope that it would encourage her to be keen 
at the next attempt. Having allowed her “to take her pleasure 
on the bird,” or in other words to make a good square meal, she 
was hooded up and once more put on the cadge. 
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The keeper in the meantime had marked down a large 
covey of red-legged partridges, and we lost no time in making a 
start after them. As everyone knows, these birds are not very 
slow at getting over the ground when they begin torun. Wishing 
to stop them doing this I took my favourite three year old falcon, 
Black Lady. She is a falcon the equal of which I have never 
possessed, nor do I think many men have owned a better in 
these days of modern falconry. 

Not waiting until the dog was standing in this case, I 
unhooded and cast off the falcon, while we were still some 
distance from the birds. Making one big circle as she flew, and 
quickly beginning to mount, higher and higher she went, until 
at last she appeared to us in the blue sky smaller than a lark 
soaring aloft. The dog was then standing, and the only thing 
remaining for us to do was to flush the birds. 

The men ran forward, and up got a single old bird which 
had separated from the covey. No need was there in this case 
to raise the customary shout, which we instinctively’ did, to 
draw the attention of the hawk to the quarry. Looking up at 
once, we were just in time to see one quick movement of the 
falcon’s wings, and ina moment she was falling head foremost 
like a stone through the air, on a long slanting stoop towards 
the partridge. So great was the speed of this stoop, that we 
could plainly hear the rush of her wings in the air as she passed 
fifty yards over our heads. The partridge had one chance of 
safety, in the shape of a small patch of gorse bushes, towards 
which it flew as fast as two good wings would carry it. It was 
a near thing, as a few more yards would have sealed its fate. 
But just as the falcon was within a few yards of it, the part- 
ridge hurled itself down into the thickest of the bushes. The 
baffled pursuer threw herself up in the air again, being carried 
on by the impetus of her stoop, until she had once more 
attained a lofty pitch, where she ‘‘ waited on,” trusting to us to 
serve her again. Now came a chance for the spaniels, as the 
men ran up to the gorse, and in went the dogs. Very soon they 
hustled out the partridge, which once more sought safety in flight. 
Alas, poor bird! it was to be your last flight, for you were no 
match in the open for a bird with such a pair of wings as your 
pursuer. Down she :ane again, making that grand stoop so 
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Jear to the sight of all talconers; in a second had caught her 
bird, and brought it to the ground. We walked up to her; she was 
taken on the fist, and allowed to eat only the head of the partridge, 
for she would have to fly again ere the day was finished. 

The next chance was to be given to a. young falcon, named 
BuveE Foor (so called from the peculiar colour of her. feet). Of 
this hawk we expected great things, as she had early shown 
great powers of flight, and would “ wait on” at a good height 
for a young one. Soon, more birds being found, she was put on 
the wing, and the whole covey of birds were put up right 
under the hawk, She was down and amongst them like a shot; 
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stooping at one she knocked it over into the heather. Much to 
our surprise, instead of going down to this bird, she was off 
after the rest like fury. Coming up with another, she picked it 
up in her foot, and carried it some distance, before finally 
settling on an old bank. On going to where she had knocke | 
down the first bird, one of the spaniels picked it up with a 
broken wing, and so we had bagged a brace of birds in one 
flight. As she well deserved, the hawk was rewarded with as 
much as she liked to eat. After a hasty lunch we started 
once more, and the remainder of the day passed off as well as it 
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had commenced. At the finish we found that we had bagged 
four brace of partridges, these being the result of only seven 
flights; also two rabbits, which were caught by the spaniels. 
The two young falcons had killed three birds, and the two old ones, 
Brack Lapy and Dover, three and two partridges respectively. 
This may not seem a big bag to men accustomed to our 
modern days of shco ing with hammerless ejector guns, etc. 
But, although fond euough of these latter myself, I would sooner 
have such a day as I have briefly described once more than the 
best day possible with a gun. Such sentiments will doubtless 
not appeal to all sportsmen, but there is a peculiar fascination 
and charm to the heart of every falconer in the fact that he has, 
as the result of his own teaching, made one of the wildest of 
creatures obedient to his will, and always ready to afford him 
amusement and sport-when the opportunity presents itself. 
Great credit is due to the photographer for the taking of the 
photographs which accompany this article. All of them were 
taken in a very rough, strong gale of wind. C. E. RapcLirFE. 








COLOURS OF TITE FIRST-CLASS CRICKET COUNTIES. 
(To tHE Eprror or ‘*Country LIFE.” | 

Str,—Could yuu kindly inform me, through your excellent paper, what are the 
colours of the first-class cricket counties. I have tried to get the necessary 
information for some time elsewhere, but without success. Hoping you will be 
able to assist me.—CICADA (Haileybury). ‘ 

[We are pleased to be able to give the official colours as follows :— 
Derbyshire.—Blue cloth cap, embroidered with rose and crown in_ gold 
within a shield, with ‘* Derbyshire County Cricket Club” ; chocolate, pale blue, 
and yellow blazer. Essex.—Dark blue cap, embroidered in red with shield, 
three seaxes, one over the other ; dark blue blazer, embroidered over the pocket. 
Gloucestershire.—Dark blue cap, embroidered in buff, **G” within a circle. 
tlampshire.— Dark blue flannel cap, with Hampshire rose and crown. Kent. 
Dark blue cap, with Kent horse (Invicta) embroidered in silver. Lancashire. — 
Dark blue cap, embroidered with red rose; dark blue blazer, with red rose on 
pocket. Leicestershire. —Dark green cap, with narrow red stripe, embroidered 
with fox ; dark green blazer, with narrow red stripe. Nottinghamshire. — Lincoln 
green cap, embroidered N.C.C.C, Somersetshire.——Blue cap, embroidered with 
white griffin, Surrey.—Chocolate cap, embroidered S.C.C.; players who have 
taken part in more than twelve matches have two white stripes. Sussex, —Dark 
blue cap, embroidered with county arms; blue blazer, with arms on pocket. 
Warwickshire.—Navy blue cap, embroidered in white, with bear and ragged 
staff. Yorkshire.-—Medium blue cap, embroidered with white rose; blue 
blazer, with rose on pocket. Middlesex have no colours ; the cap and blazer of 
the M.C.C. are vermilion and canary striped equally,—-EDp. | 


HARES SWIMMING. 

[To THE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Str,—Some time since I was walking with some of my family on the shore at 
lelixstowe, and noticed something peculiar coming in shore from such a dis:ance 
that it did not look more than the size of a cork float with two small feathers 
stuck in it. We watched and as it got nearer discovered it was a fine hare! 
She came to shore, had a hearty shake as contentedly as a dog after a bath, and 
then made away from us in good style over the marshes towards Languard 
Point. I should think the hare was at least 5o0oyds. from shore when I 
first saw her. I thought this might interest your readers. —W. J. SALE. 

PICTURESQUE SUBSTITUTE FOR GRASS. 

[To THE Epiror oF * CountTRY LIFE.” | 
S1r,—I should be greatly obliged if you could tell me of anything in the way of 
vetch or lucerne, or anything that would be useful for stock feeding, and yet 
would have a picturesque effect. I have a small field before my house, which I 
wish to utilise for a stock feeding crop, and yet should like, if possible, to plant 
something that would look pretty and bright from the window, Possibly there 
is no such union of the w///e with the du/ce, but if there is I think your suggestion 
of it would be of great value and interest to many others besides-—Rusticus. 


JUDGING A FOX-TERRIER FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir, —I enclose a photograph of a fox-terrier and would be obliged by your 
opinion of him as a show specimen. He is by Mrs. E. Lawrence’s Despoiler, 
and is thought to be a little above the average by all who have seen him, 
Please return the photograph, for it is the only copy I have.—-DELTA. 

[The photograph shows your puppy to be promising, although it is far more 
difficult than you imagine to judge a dog in this manner. As he is standing, his 
legs and feet appear to be excellent, although the left front leg is not quite 
straight. He is very short in back and has a splendid head and jaw. As he is 
well-bred he ought to be worth from £15 to £20. 

GOLF LINKS: ST. ANDREWS. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—When one has sinned very badly there is nothing to be done but to make 
full confession of it, and to accept with what grace one may the punishment one 
has deserved. There can be no question that I have merited not only all the 
chastisement I have received in the kindly letter of ‘‘ Old Foozler,” but a deal 
more. I owe him gratitude for letting me down so gently, and the only lame- 
legged apology that I have to offer is that I wrote at a time when I was in the 
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tortures of sciatica, and ought net to have been writing at all. As to Andrew 
Kirkaldy, | had not conceived him, according to the pleasant vision of your 
correspondent, charging at the head of the Dervishes in Arab dress, and the 
‘* square,” which I.was told he was among the first to enter, with splendid 
valour, was what I believe to have been, and should have called, a zariba, or 
zareeba, if I had known how to spell it. I knew it was some bad kind of 
bunker, and thought ‘‘square” might express it as well as anything in my Arabic. 
And as for whether it was at El Teb or Tel-el-Kebir, I believe the whole of that 
country is bunker, without a good iy im it, so I do not see how a man is to 
know one place from another. But when we come to Elie and Leven we are cn 
something more like reasonable golfing ground, and to see them across the Tay 
from St. Andrews is certainly more than can be expected of the ordinary man. 
jut why are Monifieth and Carnoustie, that we do see across the Firth of Tay 
from St. Andrews, so like Elie and Leven seen across the Firth of Forth from 
North Berwick? It is not fair that places should be made so like each other. 
Nature should show more originality. Even now, in writing of them, I am 
beginning to get them muddled up again, so in all penitence,—-HoRAcE G, 
ILUTCHINSON. 
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ONDAY: Why do I not live in Paris, I wonder, to 

get the first whisper of the last cry of Fashion, and 

not be compelled to wait to receive my styles a 

month after they are born. I have just had a long letter 
from Paris, which has excited in mea keen desire to go there, 
where there are sunshine and new clothes, where there are 
flowers in the streets and bicyclists in the Bois. Not that |] 
want to see the bicyclists ; I am not interested in them. If they 
look nice when they start on their travels, they arrive at the end 
of them looking quite hideous. As a pastime it has its charms, 


HOME EVENING GOIVN WITH NET AND LACE OVERDKESS 
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but when it resolves itself into getting some distance in a given 
time, utterly regardless of any influence it may have on the 
complexion or the back hair, I cannot consider it. Every time I 
go for a bicycle ride I buy a new dress—at least, so Essie 
declares. Itseems to me the only possible excuse for any enthu- 
siasm on the subject. I like riding in London, I like braving 
the traffic, and I like feeling when I get down ‘‘ what a good 
boy am I,” like Jack Horner of history. It is eminently praise- 
worthy not to have had my neck broken by a passing omnibus. 
| have just bought myself a new coat and skirt of grey home- 
spun, with the jacket cut in the old reefer style with a straight 
back, yet not loose, a straight front yet fitting; it is double- 
breasted, with horn buttons; the sleeves are small, and I have 
been cudgelling my brains ever since it has been in my possession 

exactly two hours—to find the shirt for its ideal completion. I 
consulted one of my pet dressmakers as to the advisability of a 
flannel shirt, but she was shocked. ‘* Have silk lined with 
flannel, if you want to be warm, but above all things do not let 
me imagine Mademoiselle would wear flannel.’”’ White washing 
silk I suppose I shall wear, with different coloured cravats to 
suit my complexion. ‘These washing silks lend themse!ves to a 
simple decoration of beading between each tuck, and they 
amiably submit to the washerwoman too. 

I can no longer bicycle in a linen collar, save one which 
turns down at the neck and fastens with a huge French bow. It 
is too early in the year to indulge in such luxuries, so must | 
confine myself to the new collars of lawn hem-stitched, supply it 
with a stock tie of glacé in cornflower blue or mauve, and go out 
and seek a new straw hat of sailor shape, which of all others 
pleases me best with a black ribbon. But this year the authori- 
ties seem to insist upon the decoration of two curled quills, slant- 
ing downwards at one side. However, the like are essentially 
English, and I want to talk about French clothes, and the 
dinner bell sounds to tell me that there are other feasts besides 
those of fashion to be contemplated at the moment. 

Wepnespay: Now let me to the French fashions, and tell 
all | know about them with that unselfish generosity so con- 
spicuously my own. All the silk materials in Paris are thin 
poplin. Some of these are plain and others have a ridged line 
striping them at short intervals. The best of the stuffs are 
plain, of the covert coating description, and the great features of 
the tailor-made dresses are the vest and the revers, these showing 
invariably some trivial decoration of lawn and beading, lace and 
muslin. All the evening dresses are of some very fine soft chiffon or 
net, with insertions of the daintiest of lace, little quillings of fine 
net or muslin, and many folds and ruchings of tulle round the 
décolletage. Some of these fine net and lace dresses show an 
elaborate design at the hem in sequins and jewels. Embroideries, 
lace appliques, and general daintiness distinguish the modes 
most worthy of the name, and all the best of the hats display the 
same suggestion of finery, bows and scarves of chiffon and tulle 
and net invariably taking their place upon them. The paradise 
plume and the osprey seem alike to have vanishe: from the best 
millinery circles, all the attention of the artists being absorbed 
by fanciful quills, ostrich feathers, and bunches of flowers. 

Blue is becoming too popular ; its fascinations will begin to 
pall. There isa rage for the hyacinth shades—indeed, nothing 
else is to be seen in Paris, so far as I can make out, but this and 
fawn colour. They look well in combination, too; a dress, for 
instance, of a light cedar tone, showing revers of shaded corn- 
flower batiste, sounds decidedly charming, and this was amongst 
the latest of those described to me by that amiable corre- 
spondent in Paris, who furthermore assures me that the skirts 
are growing longer and longer, that positively the folds of the 
cloth gowns trail on the ground in the front and the back. 
The great idea is to look long and narrow draped. It sounds 
charming on paper, but it is exceedingly inconvenient. 

Bows are still worn at the neck, these being made of glacé 
silk with hem-stitchings, or chiffon or batiste. No woman who 
has not much money should attempt to follow the latest move 
this year, for freshness is its attraction, and to keep lawn and 
tulle and muslin and lace fresh needs a large income, a clever 
maid, and an untiring devotion to the great cause of Fashion. 
How often have I met a woman wearing a tulle bow lacking 
the least charm of fashion. Tulle bows, by the way, are this 
year adorned with lace ends, and there is much prejudice in 
favour of bows made of chiffon of three shades. 

The ribbon manufacturers are to have a harvest again, for 
besides wearing ribbon bows round our necks, we wear sashes 
round our waists, these being usually trimmed on the hem with 
bouillonnés of tulle or chiffon. More effective even than the 
ribbon sashes are those of chiffon with medallions of lace 
inserted ; and the izcrustations of lace, as the French call them, 
appear alike on all our garments—hats, coats, skirts, and shirts, 
all exhibit their influence. 

Trixie, who is looking over my shoulder, says I am getting 
abominably serious and practical and detailed, and that any 
woman who writes about clothes solemnly deserves to be taken 
out and shot into some fresh extravagance to make her realise 
the advantages of frivolity. 
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